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CAMPUS DIARY 



WHY HEINES? 

Hermes was founded in 1975 by a group of 
student activists upset with Wesleyan’s school news¬ 
paper, the Argus. Henries is named after the god 
who, according to Greek Mythology, slew the hun¬ 
dred-eyed monster, Argus. Nowadays we see our¬ 
selves more as a supplement than an alternative to 
the Argus , providing a more political, critical, and 
analytical outlet for Wesleyan students to express 
their opinions. 

About seven issues of Hermes are produced a 
year. We publish a wide range of material, including 
articles on campus life, photo essays, short fiction, 
and opinion pieces, but we tend to focus on activism 
and social commentary from a variety of viewpoints. 
Hermes serves as an open forum in which students 
can publish their ideas, stimulate activism and aware¬ 
ness on campus, and maybe even make someone 
laugh in the process. We are always open to contro¬ 
versy or criticism (hell, oftentimes we encourage it), 
and we seem to have a weakness for articles which 
report the dirty deeds of the Wesleyan administration, 
a form of activism in its own right. 
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The staff of Hermes meets once a week: 
usually on Sundays at 4pm in the WSA building 
(190 High St.). We are organized as a collective, 
nonhierarchal, and work in an informal manner. 
Hermes has no permanent positions and nobody 
is in charge; decisions are made by the entire 
staff. Newcomers are welcome to show up and 
get involved at any time. In addition to staff writ¬ 
ers, we need people willing to do proof-reading, 
editing, photography, and layout. We are present¬ 
ly using Quark Xpress for the Macintosh; if you 
are familiar with either (or would like to learn 
really quick), there is always work to be done. In 
essence, Hermes is what you make of it; the quali¬ 
ty of output relies entirely on student input. With 
that in mind, we hope to hear from you in the 
not-so-distant future. 

The Squid's Eye Revived 

So, how did your first pre-registration go? 
A little confused by the whole process? 
Overwhelmed by the complexeties of course regis¬ 
tration? By now you’ve probably chosen your 
classes for this semester; how did you choose 
them? How much do you really know about the 
professors who will be teaching you? Sure, the 
catalog made every class sound terrific, but does 
it really reveal anything about classroom dynam¬ 
ics in a particular course? 

Obviously, there is a resource lacking on 
campus. It is called The Squid’s Eye View. Until 
recently, The Squid’s Eye View was a student pub¬ 
lication used to review Wesleyan courses and their 
professors. Its last issue, published in 1992, 
marked the end of its position as the sole aid to 
Wesleyan course registration. Without it, students 
are forced to choose courses blindly. What’s 
more, many professors are content with the pre¬ 
sent situation of keeping the muzzle over stu¬ 
dents’ course evaluations. 

Fortunately, this is not the end of the 
issue. Over the next academic school year, we 
plan to revive The Squid’s Eye View as a rep¬ 
utable, student-run publication. This is not, how¬ 
ever, a small task to be done by only a few people. 
In order to keep The Squid alive, we will need a 
great deal of help in the coming semesters. The 
Squid’s Eye View would be a vital resource to all 
Wesleyan students and should not be overlooked 
for another year. 
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1. Annual budget of the Central Intelligence Agency: $3 Billion 

2. Percent of CIA budget allocated to making public all files on intervention in the '53 Iran coup, '54 Guatemala 
coup, the France/ Italy/ Tibet/ Indonesia/Belgian Congo, the Dominican Republic, North Korea, Laos and The Bay 

of Pigs: .03% 

3. Height of these files if stacked on top of one another: 50 Washington monuments 

4. Minutes between the death by gunfire of an American aged 10-19: 92 

5. Rank of gunfire as cause of death for that age group: 2 

6. Years Strom Thurmond has been in Congress: 42 

7. Age of Strom Thurmond: 93 

8. Length of term he’s running for: 6 years 

Reason: “we cannot and shall not give up on our mission to right the 40 year wrongs of liberalism.” 

9. Current number of frat members in the US: 400,000 

10. Number of campuses with fraternaties: 800 

11. Percent of their budgets spent on repairing liability damage: 33 

12. Percent of liability claims against frats in 900 case survey that had resulted in death, paralysis, or other serious 

injury: 25 

13. Percent of violent crimes on campus that are alcohol related: 95 

14. Percent of campus police departments with full arrest power:70 

15. Number of black churches in US burned since 1990: 53 

16. Number burned in 1996: 23 

17. Number of atomospheric explosions produced by US scientists since 1945: 1006 

18. Number of underground explosions: 828 

19. Number of curies of radiation this adds up to: 12 billion 

20. Percent greater than Chemobyl’s fallout: 14,800 

21. Percent of suburban trash that could be recycled: 84 

22. Approximate percent per person of normal automobile energy consumption used when van pools, public cars, 

buses and trains are used: 25 

23. Percent of Wesleyan’s ‘00 frosh class from public schools: 54 

24. Number who were varsity team captains in high school: 161 

25. Number who were yearbook or newspaper editor: 29 

26. Number of student government presidents: 28 

27. Number of valedictorians: 28 

28. Percent of class related to Wes alums: 10 

29. Percent that are women: 51 

30. Percent that are black: 11 

31. Percent that are Asian: 12 

32. Percent that are Latino: 8 



SOURCES: 1-3 The New York Times, 4/8; 4-8 The New York Times, 4/9; 9-14 The New York Times 5/6; 15-16 
The New York Times 6/11; 17-20 The Seattle Times 7/9/95; 21-23 Going Off The Beaten Path by Mary Davis; 

24-32 Wesleyan Parentline Fall ‘96. 
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Freshmen and transfer 
students are bombarded with 
all sorts of workshops, infor¬ 
mation sessions, mandatory 
meetings and general advice in 
their first few days at school. 
In that sense, then, 
Disorientation is just another 
aspect of the official 
Orientation--except, unlike 
almost all of the activities 
planned before classes begin, 
this is actually the product of 
student initiative. 

And what have been 
the official messages of 
Orientation so far? “This is 
how things work, you are in a 
special place because you are 
obviously brilliant for getting 
here (all Wesleyan students are 
brilliant, you know), and we 
command you to do two things 
with yourself now that you’re 


here: question yourself, and 
take advantage of the opportu¬ 
nities being offered here.” 

Well, I want to be the 
first one to tell you, if you 
haven’t figured it out already: 
questioning yourself may be 
one of the worst things you can 
do at this school or anywhere 
else. 

College, seen as a ques¬ 
tioning process, can be quite a 
sick place. Everyone and 
everything can become 


obsessed with giving an answer 
to the question “why?” Your 
classes will be seen as big exer¬ 
cises in the question why. 
History: why did certain events 
happen at certain times? 
Sociology: why are we biased? 
English: why did such and 
such author write such and 
such book at the time he/she 
did? Philosophy: why? The 
sciences: why do these results 
not correspond with our theo¬ 
ries? 

And the number of 
times you measure different 
answers to the question why, 
comparing, evaluating, search¬ 
ing always for the abstract, 
logical, single resolution to the 
question will be in accordance 
with your inability to say or do 
anything at all. To be more 
specific, you’ll become increas¬ 
ingly aware that the exercise is 


meant to teach you this 
response: “I don’t know, I can’t 
ever know fully and absolutely, 
but I’m going to keep asking 
anyway.” 

Ha ha! Trick question! 
There is no simple because. 
Aren’t you glad you did that? 
But it’s not over yet. Instead of 
merely dwelling on futile exer¬ 
cises seeking absolute truth 
and finding it’s nowhere to be 
had, you can continue to ask 
the question why blindly and 


have new and fascinating 
incomplete and stifling 
answers. You can take classes 
in which you talk about and 
study— ie ask— why no one 
can answer the question why 
absolutely. Being another why 
question, this new course of 
study will create much contro¬ 
versy and many schools of 
thought which are of course all 
equally compelling and unlike¬ 
ly at the same time. These 
courses, studying the nature of 
discourse and calling it funda¬ 
mental to what we actually 
say, rapidly become abstract to 
a point at which you may 
become quite concerned that 
you are not studying anything 
at all. And what’s more, you 
won’t be alone. 

For this why question¬ 
ing can easily be applied to 
everyone and thoughtful 
people who continually 
ask it of other people 
will one day ask it of 
themselves. Question 
yourself, you are told. 
Challenge yourself. Ask 
yourself the hard questions. 
Some people do, with similar 
results: I don’t know, but this 
is a problem, so I will keep 
questioning. So underslept, 
poorly fed, with little attention 
paid to your body, making 
yourself broke in the process, 
you may just find yourself, 
though many people do not, in 
an odd dream world in which 
you talk of yourself in terms of 
your socially constructed hang 
ups and refer to others in 


You may just find yourself in an odd dream world in which 
you talk of yourself in terms of your socially constructed 
hang ups and refer to other in much the same way. 
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much the same way. You won’t 
have a goddamned clue as to 
why you’re at school, why 
you’re studying what you’re 
studying, or why you’re even 
alive. You’ll perceive this as 
“problematic,” and your own 
existence at school will under¬ 
mine any attempt to say any¬ 
thing more than: I’m here to 


get a job and I’m studying 
what I’m studying because it’s 
interesting. 

At this point, you may 
feel mad at yourself, blame 
your problems on advanced 
capitalism and your bourgeois 
and or traumatic family life, 
and feel yourself a logic 
machine— able to find more 
than two sides to anything but 
never finding any side com¬ 
pelling. 

Rather than advocating 
that you question yourself, 
then, the administration might 
be much better off if it sug¬ 
gested that all new students 
eat one bar of incredibly good 
chocolate on the first day of 
orientation. Bite. Chew. 
Savor. Smell. Swallow. Isn’t 
it incredible? Now ask your¬ 
self: Why? If this question at 
all appeals to you, I suggest 
you seek help. 

You see, we might be 
much better off if people ques¬ 
tioned themselves a little less 
and felt a good deal more. 
Before you hate me for this 
seemingly fascist conclusion, I 
ask you to notice that, contrary 
to what you’ve probably not 
been told most of your life, 
you’re alive. You’re going to 
die, but for now, you have an 
incredible capacity for sensa¬ 
tion— conceptually and bodily. 
And this is quite a gift. It is an 


even greater gift that you prob¬ 
ably have four years here with 
which to play with and learn 
about being. Questioning is 
essential to learning and even 
playing, but only if the ques¬ 
tions stem from more than 
words built upon words— only 
if they stem from true love, 
curiosity, or longing had 


through incredible awareness 
of all. 

If people here pursued 
their being as if every step, 
every encounter with a friend, 
every insight, even every ques¬ 
tion, were itself as divine as 
biting into chocolate— or if 
you don’t like that example, 
running naked, dreaming, or 
sitting still— we would surely 
belong to a college worthy of 
admiration, regardless of what 
US News and World Reports 
says, regardless of alumnae 
donations, regardless of any¬ 


thing else. We would surely be 
learning, or relearning, some¬ 
thing. 

For if people loved life 
truly, daily, they would care 
deeply about their studies. 
Boring, passionless teachers 
would be hated. Money-grub¬ 
bing administrators would not 
be tolerated. Conversations 
and parties would not be shal¬ 
low but ever-creative worlds of 
exploration. And, here’s where 
Disorientation hopefully comes 
in: injustice— the devaluing of 
life through castes and privi¬ 


lege and the toleration of 
unnecessary suffering— would 
be despised. It would be right¬ 
ly associated with all that 
makes us forget that we’re 
alive or makes our living mis¬ 
erable. It would be fought 
against with such conviction 
that the bland who occupy our 
televisions and our radios and 
our congress and our schools 
and our minds could no longer 
rely on our insecurities and 
fears of others. People would 
seek to educate themselves and 
others about the world they 
inhabit— its beauties and it 
tragedies— and defend them¬ 
selves from the uneducated 
attacks of intolerance, igno¬ 
rance, privilege, and apathy 
toward life. 

So yeah, take advan¬ 
tage of Wesleyan and all that. 
Question yourself too. But 
these actions will probably 
mean nothing to you unless 
you also seek out a sense of 
beauty while you’re here, in 
every part of your life— there 
really is a lot here if your eyes 
are open to it. Expect it of 


others, but more importantly, 
expect it of yourself. This is 
the challenge. And as you 
open your eyes, or try to keep 
them open if you opened them 
years ago, you’ll probably 
notice that a lot of things here 
are pretty screwed up too. 
Hopefully, Disorientation can 
provide you with a beginning 
sense of these issues you have 
inherited, and maybe start you 
on your way, if you’re so 
inclined, toward addressing 
them in a meaningful way. 


If people loved life truly the devaluating of life 
through castes and privilege and the toleration of 
unnecessary suffering would be despised. 


Disorientation can provide you with a beginning sense 
of these issues you have inherited, and maybe start you 
on you way, if you're so inclined, toward addressing 
them in a meaningful way. 









Need Bund in Need 

i Peter Isbister—— 


This year marks a cross¬ 
roads for financial aid at 
Wesleyan. It is the final year of the 
Five Year Plan instituted by for¬ 
mer President William Chase in 
1992, which mandated a reduction 
of financial aid expenditures from 
19.1% of the university budget to 
17.5%. The plan was designed to 
restore Wesleyan’s financial stabil¬ 
ity. The university achieved the 
17.5% goal, but 
the consequences 
were substantial. 

In order 
to reduce finan¬ 
cial aid expendi¬ 
tures while pre¬ 
serving Wesleyan’s commitment to 
a policy of need-blind admissions, 
loan levels rose at an unprecedent¬ 
ed rate. In 1992, entering first year 
students were asked to borrow 
$13,850. For students entering in 
the fall of 1996, the standard four- 
year cumulative debt will be 
$21,675. At that level, loan pay¬ 
ments will exceed 15% of students 
starting salaries after graduation. 
There is wide-spread consensus 
that further use of loan increases 


to accomplish a need-blind admis¬ 
sion policy would not only be 
unwise, but would unfairly limit 
the career choices of students bur¬ 
dened by overwhelming debt. The 
questions facing the Wesleyan 
community in this turning-point 
year, then, are these: Can we 
afford to remain need-blind? What 
other tools can we use besides 
loans to finance a need-blind poli¬ 


cy? If a need-blind policy is a top 
priority, what are we willing to 
sacrifice to maintain it? 

In recent history, 
Wesleyan students have vigorously 
defended the need-blind admis¬ 
sions policy. Discussion of a shift 
toward a need-aware policy in 
1992 generated protests and angry 
letters. There is still a feeling 
among many in the Wesleyan com¬ 
munity that we must find a way to 
afford need-blind. “President 


Bennet is fully committed to main¬ 
taining Wesleyan’s need-blind pol¬ 
icy,” according to Barbara-Jan 
Wilson, Dean of Admissions and 
Financial Aid. 

Dean Wilson indicated 
that rather than modify 
Wesleyan’s steadfast commitment 
to need-blind, the university hopes 
to engage in a major capital cam¬ 
paign to double the financial aid 
endowment 
which currently 
stands at forty 
million dollars. 
Competing uni¬ 
versities have 
opted instead 
for preferential packaging, wherein 
stronger candidates are offered a 
more appealing aid package, or 
merit based aid—giving aid on the 
basis of ability rather than need. 
These are both options for 
Wesleyan as well. But as long as 
Wesleyan resists them, they 
increase the burden on the univer¬ 
sity because a disproportionate 
number of students with need 
apply here. Other forces making it 
more difficult for Wesleyan to 
maintain need-blind are a 
lack of government fund¬ 
ing, an increase in the 
number of students who 
need aid applying to uni¬ 
versity, and the universi¬ 
ty’s limited budget. At 
current levels, Wesleyan 
may well be asked to 
finance nearly two and 
half million dollars in stu¬ 
dent loans for the 1996- 
97 year. 

Despite the obvi¬ 
ous advantages, both to 
the university and to soci¬ 
ety, of a need-blind 
admission policy, there 
are costs as well. “All 
Deans of Admission want 
a need-blind policy,” 
observed Dean Wilson, “I 



"President Bennet is fully committed to main¬ 
taining Wesleyan's need-blind policy." 
-Dean of Admissions Barbara-Jan Wilson 
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Students sign petitions at last October's Rally to 
Save Financial Aid 


there are still an endless number of 


can just admit the best kids.” As 
for society, a need-blind-policy 
seems to be at least a drop in the 
bucket towards closing the gap 
between the educational opportuni¬ 
ties available to the rich and those 
available to the poor. The fact is, 
however, that as a community we 
must prioritize. It simply may not 
be possible to have the number of 
professors, the quality of housing, 
and the equity in admissions that 
we desire. It certainly won’t be 
attainable without a larger finan¬ 
cial aid endowment than the forty 
million dollars Wesleyan currently 
enjoys. Reaching a workable com¬ 
promise on the issue of priorities is 
the challenge of the coming years. 
“What will we, as a community, be 
willing to sacrifice?" asks Dean 
Wilson. 

President Bennet is 
attempting to set the question of 
priorities in a larger context. He 
has convened a series of planning 
forums to discuss both academic 
and financial plans for the coming 
era of Wesleyan that, at least sym¬ 
bolically, begins with the class of 
2000. These forums are an out¬ 
growth of brief idea papers com¬ 
missioned last year, that address 
such questions as curriculum, 
requirements, teaching style and 
university size. They will take place 
on alternate Tuesdays from 11:30 


to 1 p.m. and are open 
to all students. 

Whether or not, and 
how completely, 

Wesleyan remains 
need-blind, will shape 
what kinds of students 
matriculate here, 
which in turn will 
influence what kind of 
university we become. 

It is important that 
students take an active 
role in shaping this 
discussion, as it will be 
the basis of the mes¬ 
sage President Bennet 
brings to alumnae 
when trying to raise 
money. The discussion 
is a complex one, and 
requires informed par¬ 
ticipants. “I often feel 
that students oversim¬ 
plify things. It’s not all 
black and white,” 
noted Dean Wilson. 

"All the idea papers 
are posted on the 
web,” she added. 

The purpose of need-blind 
admissions is to be able to admit 
the best students and create a 
racially, ethnically, and socio-eco- 
nomically diverse student body. 
The challenge to need blind at the 
end of the five year plan, is that 


interests in the university, many of 
them complementary to the goals 
of need-blind, that need and 
deserve funding, and limited fund¬ 
ing available. The task of the class 
of 2000 is to enter into the fray, 


Students for Financially Accessible Epucation- 

A Student Voice 

Amid all the confusion over the issue of financial aid policies, there is one student group that acts and 
speaks with a clear voice: Students for Financially Accessible Education, or SFAE. SFAE operates on two levels. 
The first is that it monitors the administration’s financial aid policy and lobbies on behalf of student interest, 
specifically with regards to such concerns as work study, suimner earnings expectations and book allotments. 
Last year, SFAE produced a booklet detailing the hidden costs of attending Wesleyan such as lab fees, phone 
bills, music lessons, housing costs that exceed the allotment. The booklet should be widely available this year. 
Historically, SFAE has been an ardent defender of a need blind policy that meets students’ full need. 

SFAE also administers an emergency loan fund that gives money to students who are at the risk of hav¬ 
ing to drop out of Wesleyan. The loan fund relies solely on private donations. It has been instrumental in keep¬ 
ing dozens of students in school. 

Last year, many SFAE founders were among the graduating seniors. SFAE welcomes the support of the 
incoming class and any others who are interested. Stay tuned for meeting time and place. 

The Financial Aid Oversight Conunittee (FAOC) is an advisory board comprised of administrators, fac¬ 
ulty, and three students. The students are representatives of the student body and as such welcome your input. 














Each semester this year, 
you have to fork over a minimum 
of $1060 (and it goes up forty dol¬ 
lars a year to keep pace with infla¬ 
tion) whether or not you want to be 
on the meal plan. If you don’t 
spend it all, and most students 
don’t, you don’t get any of it back; 
ARA, the company Wesleyan hires 
to manage Campus Dining Services, 
gets to keep it all. 

The meal plan is bad for 
the Middletown economy. Because 
students either have to use campus 
facilities or lose a lot of money, they 
don’t patronize businesses in town 
very much. This means student 
money that would be a source of 
income for the town (and was 
before the mandatory meal plan 
was implemented) is lost and goes 
to a large company that otherwise 
has nothing to do with the area. 
Considering the number of 
Wesleyan students, this is a major 
injury to Middletown’s economy, 
which is already in poor shape. 

Furthermore, the threat¬ 
ened strikes of ARA workers as well 
as the organization of student 
workers for ARA seem to imply that 
wages are more than skimpy for an 
organization whose CEO makes 
over a million dollars a year. 

And believe it or not, our 
situation was originally brought 
upon us by student recommenda¬ 
tions. 

How did we get ourselves 
into this mess? Two dining service 
companies in a row, Saga and then 
Marriot were unable to make a 
profit on campus, and indeed took 
heavy financial losses. In 1987 
Marriot said that it could not con¬ 
tinue to operate on campus unless a 
mandatory meal plan was institut¬ 
ed. Nobody wanted this, so the 
original Dining Task Force was 
formed. It considered various 
options, but the only way Marriot 


could remain on campus and 
remain profitable without a 
mandatory meal plan was to cut 
services so drastically that this was 
ruled out as an option. The Dining 
Task Force members turned to 
look at what other companies had 
to offer. They finally chose ARA 
(now officially ARAMARK, 
although no one calls it that) since 
it seemed the least likely to 
demand a mandatory meal plan 
and to have the most creative and 
realistic options to get students to 
eat on campus. 

ARA’s creative efforts 
failed though, and, like Marriot, it 
found itself operating with heavy 
losses. They tried drastically cut¬ 
ting services, but nobody was 
happy with this. Students wanted 
more options and protested by 
bringing coffins to North College 
and demanding to know why the 
administration was trying to starve 
them (an ironic action in light of 
protests that would occur four 
years later in which food was 
brought to North College in protest 
of an excessive meal plan). The 
Student Dining Committee (a per¬ 
manent, WSA-appointed body 
formed at the recommendation of 
the original Dining Task Force) 
decided that the best of a number 
of bad choices was the mandatory 
meal plan. This was phased in 
gradually, with each new entering 
class being put on the meal plan, 
starting with the class of ’95, who 
had been told as prefrosh that they 
wouldn V have to be on a mandato¬ 
ry meal plan. For obvious reasons, 
they were annoyed. 

Indeed, even those stu¬ 
dents who knew they would have 
to be on the meal plan were 
annoyed. Most upperclass stu¬ 
dents, not wanting to be caught 
dead in Mocon, chose the all- 
points option, but found that they 


couldn’t spend all their points 
without incredibly wasteful spend¬ 
ing, even after Weshop, the ARA- 
run mini-grocery store, was 
opened. Then, in Fall semester ’93 
someone discovered that you could 
order electronics from Weshop on 
points through the COSCO cata¬ 
log. The idea swept across campus 
and Weshop ended up flooded 
with orders at the ends of both the 
Fall ’93 and the Spring ’94 semes¬ 
ters. The prices, like all Weshop 
prices, were ridiculously high; if 
students had been free to spend 
cash elsewhere they could have 
gotten the same items much 
cheaper or probably not bought 
them at all. The problem 
remained. In April of ’94 the group 
Students Totally Against Meal 
Plan Extravagance and Dining 
Excess (STAMPEDE) was formed 
for the sole purpose of organizing a 
massive buy-out of Weshop with 
excess points as an act of protest. 
Within the space of a few hours 
students blowing their extra points 
had bought $4080 worth of goods. 
These were piled on the steps of 
Downey House the next Saturday 
when the annual Trustees meeting 
was taking place (afterwards they 
were given to charity). The main 
result of all this was that the 
administration was finally blud¬ 
geoned into realizing that there 
was a problem. 

Students returned in the 
Fall of ’94 to find some modest 
improvements. The fraternity eat¬ 
ing establishments were now on 
the meal plan (Wes Wings had 
been on since Fall ’93); they could 
accept points, but only during the 
hours Mocon was open, the theory 
being that this was an accommo¬ 
dation to deal with overflow from 
Mocon (that, of course, being every 
one’s first choice of places to eat). 
They had, however, to fork over a 
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flat percentage of their income in 
points to ARA. 

On the other hand, there 
were several changes made that 
were not welcome. Both Weshop 
and Summerfields had been 
expanded against the recommen¬ 
dation of the Student Dining 
Committee. No improvement in 
the diversity of choices accompa¬ 
nied the expansion of 
Summerfields, and the expansion 
of Weshop cut WestCo in half, pre¬ 
venting in-door travel from one 
part of the building to the rest. 
Electronics could no longer be 
ordered through this new and 
improved Weshop; they had been 
so overwhelmed with large elec¬ 
tronics the year before orders 
(VCRs, televisions and the like) 
they couldn’t properly fulfill their 
main task as a convenience 
store, so they had that option 
eliminated altogether 
Additionally, so ARA 
could reap higher prof¬ 
its, Mocon’s best 
meal, breakfast, 
was moved to the 
Grille and the 
woefully inad 
equate 
tt m e a 1 
equiva¬ 
lency 
was 


people actually came out for the 
8:00 a.m. event. They bought as 
much food as they could and piled 
what they couldn’t eat in front of 
interim President Creighton’s door. 
This was the first Creighton had 
heard of the existence of a dining 
services problem. 

Discontent came to a head 
in October of "94, when two stu¬ 
dents, Jed Ela and Brendan 
Klinger, advertised for a protest 
against the ARA monopoly and 
mandatory meal plan, which they 
dubbed a “RIOT." Two hundred 
students assembled 
outside the Campus 
Center on the 
appointed 
date, 
and 


invent¬ 
ed. Besides 
the lack of ver¬ 
satility within each 
meal, the paucity o 
options, and lower quality 
food, students with 8 am classes 
were unable to get food before 
class because of the inconvenient 
breakfast hours. The WSA orga¬ 
nized a protest and one hundred 


E 1 a 
a n d 
Klinger 
led them 
n an occu¬ 
pation of 
North and South 
Colleges. 
However, when con¬ 
fronted by Dean of the 
College AI Green, a 
slight problem in Ela and 
Klinger’s organizing mani¬ 
fested itself. Their demands 
consisted simply of getting rid of 
the ARA monopoly; they had no 


specific items they wanted, no plan 
for a way to replace ARA, and 
when pressured to negotiate, 
claimed that this was a mass 
movement they neither orchestrat¬ 
ed or controlled. At this point, the 
whole thing seemed about to go to 
hell, with most of the students 
thinking about leaving as Dean 
Green threatened to call the police 
and have students arrested. Then 
Ben Foss and Dan Fox, who had 
initially opposed the RIOT as a 
stupid idea which did not address 
the need for meal plan reform, 
stepped in and mediated between 
Dean Green and Ela. The Dean 
agreed that a student committee 
could be organized to analyze the 
meal plan and try to determine 
how it could best be altered. Many 
students were discouraged by this 
move from active protest to seem¬ 
ingly bureaucratic methods. A 
supposed riot had ended in 
committee. 

After several 
meetings by 
some, but not 
many, of those 
who had been 
involved in the Riot, 
the old WSA Dining 
Committee was disband¬ 
ed and a new one appoint¬ 
ed for the purpose of looking 
at the meal plan. The new 
Student Dining Committee want¬ 
ed its decisions to be binding on 
Campus Dining Services, but the 
administration insisted that it 
remain an advisory body; the 
Conunittee was forced to give in in 
order to begin seriously looking at 
alternatives. It spent most of the 
rest of the year reviewing ARA’s 
finances and the cost of various 
options, and was forced to con¬ 
clude that ARA was being honest 
when it said it needed the $1020- 
a-semester buy-in to make a prof¬ 
it. Other options besides keeping 
ARA had been considered and 
rejected. Any other outside compa¬ 
ny would be in the same financial 
boat as ARA and would also need 
a mandatory meal plan in order to 
make a profit. Having independent 
restaurant owners is not likelv to 
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work, since they would have very 
little business during the summer 
months and, even during the 
school year, they would get a high 
volume of customers only during 
the lunch and dinner hours; this is 
a precarious position for someone 
in business. The administration 
simply refused to take over run¬ 
ning Campus Dining Services 
itself. 

In April ‘95, the Dining 
Committee polled students to see 
what kind of cuts they were willing 
to take in return for a 
reduced meal plan. The 
results, beyond 
a clear desire for a 
reduction in buy-ins, were 
totally inconclusive; no sig 
nificant percentage of 
student body could agree on 
what should be cut. The 
Committee, assuming the 
to be accurate, concluded that 
they made any cuts significant 
enough to reduce the buy-ins while 
allowing ARA to make a 4% profit, 
students would be even more 
pissed off than they were under the 
mandatory meal plan at current 
buy-in levels. Instead, they sug¬ 
gested making the meal plan more 
flexible, and offered a variety of 
suggestions. Two of those, being 
able to order in bulk from Weshop 
and pizza delivery by Itza, were 
instituted last year. 

Yet other, unasked for 
additions have been made which 
make one doubt that ARA is just 
barely making a profit from 
Wesleyan. Though we can rent 
movies for free from the Russel 
Library, Weshop bought 150 
movies so that we could use our 
meal plan to rent movies. They’ve 
also added back packs and various 
other assorted non-food, non- 
essential items. What’s more, ARA 
now offers students the ability to 
have catering with points. These 
unasked for changes raise ques¬ 
tions about ARA’s finances. If 
they’re not making a profit on 
campus, where did they get the 
money to do these things? It’s not 
like students were demanding 
them. And what the fuck do we 


need catering for? Since I’m not 
inclined to think that the Student 
Dining Committee was dishonest 
about their findings on ARA’s 
financial records, one can’t help 
wondering if ARA hasn’t been 
doing some less than honest 
accounting. Of course, it’s pos¬ 
sible that ARA, which is a 
huge company and 
operates at 
many 


other loca¬ 
tions than 
Wesleyan, is 
pouring mo 
in here from 
profits elsewhere as 
a long term invest¬ 
ment to pacify us. 

But why give us 
unasked-for perks tha 
have nothing to do with food other 
than to increase one’s profit, or, to 
spend money that would otherwise 
appear as great, profit? 

Given this, I think the 
Student Dining Committee should 
demand an independent audit of 
ARA’s books. Certain questions 
need to be asked: is the price of 
food going up 4% each year? Are 
employee wages going up 4% each 


we can 
with all 
the money we get from 
our over priced rip off food 
services. And finally, the results of 
a poll of part of the student popu¬ 
lation two years ago need not be 
binding. It may very well be time 
once again to reexamine food pref¬ 
erences, so that maybe we can bet¬ 
ter support the Middletown econo¬ 
my, waste less food, and—who 
knows?— better afford to come 
here. @ 


year? Where is the money for 
these new investments coming 
from? Even if nothing irregular is 
found in such an audit, a slight 
reduction in the buy-in is probably 
still feasible and the forty-dollar-a- 
year increase for inflation can 
undoubtedly be reduced. We 
also should demand that the 
Dining Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations become binding 
decisions on Campus 
Dining Services. Such 
suggestions could possi¬ 
bly keep ARA from 
expanding even more 
than it needs to, 
focusing more on 
issues of food 
quality, employ¬ 
ee wages, and 
mandatory 
buy-ins than 
on which 
uneeded 
services 
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Misplaced Priorities 

The University Plan, Bennett, and You 



Even though you’ve only been here a few 
days, you’ve probably already started wondering if 
something is off here in Wesleyan paradise. The peo¬ 
ple are pretty cool, housing is much better than at 
some schools, there are some great educational oppor¬ 
tunities, and there’s no core curriculum, but there’s 
something wrong. At a supposedly high quality 
increasingly selective college, one that charges over 
$20,000 a year for tuition alone, as one of only a few 
thousand people, you can’t get the classes you want— 
hell, you can barely get more than one class with 
fewer than forty people in it. It’s not only paradoxi¬ 
cal, it’s insulting. You’re making yourself and/or your 
parents broke to come to a school where there isn’t a 
core curriculum, but your choice and/or class quality 
is inherently limited by an insufficient supply of 
teachers. Rather than just idly bitch about this prob¬ 
lem, or assume this is the universal college experience 
(most liberal arts schools like Wesleyan do not have 
these problems to the same degree), it would be better 
to understand how this situation came about so that 
we can take constructive action against this situation. 
To do this, we’ll have to delve into a little university 
history, focusing particularly on President Bill Chace’s 
administration from 89-94. 

When President Chace first came to office in 


1989, the University had incredible problems: much 
of its physical infrastructure was in need of basic 
maintainence, and its endowment was being depleted 
because it had been consistently running budget 
deficits. Action needed to be taken immediately to 
eliminate the deficits and not bring a horrible time of 
repayment or substantially decreased endowment 
upon Wesleyan’s future. Major fiscal cuts had to be 
made. 

The program which Chace and his aides (all 
of whom, from Dean of the college to Vice President, 
have since left the University) implemented to solve 
this problem is called the University Plan. It is a five 
year plan aimed at achieving long term financial 
strength for Wesleyan. We are currently in its fifth 
year of implementation. It attempted to solve all of 
Weslyan’s financial problems at once, and University 
Treasurer Robert Taylor has called it something akin 


to one step backward and two steps forward at the 
same time. It called for cuts in all of the university’s 
bureaucratic offices, a phased-in 17.5% cap on 
financial aid spending as a part of the entire budget, 
and the net elimination of 15 teaching positions in 
the next five years through attrition. That was the 
one step back. The supposed two steps forward 
involved a massive campaign to increase alumnae 
donations, revamp the public relations aspect of the 
admissions office so as to make Wesleyan sound more 
appealing, and significantly increase what has been 
termed “beautification” spending. 

Beautification spending and technology 
spending are the most graphic examples of increased 
expenditures in a time of belt-tightening for everyone 
else. The new phone system cost the University about 
$3 million and Physical Plant’s annual budget has 
been doubled to $8 million. Past Physical Plant 
improvements have surpassed infrastructure changes, 
however, and have new furniture for the though it 
hadn’t even requested, over twenty $1,000 metal 
signs to mark buildings, new benches, new furniture, 
and many other expensive sparkling touches. Recent 
changes have included blue light phones, a new com¬ 
puter system, and locks which require Wes IDs. All 
the while, 94-95’s financial aid deficit was $400,000; 
the annual cost of maintaining the fifteen 
phased-out teaching positions would be $1 
million. 

Further hypocrisy has abounded as 
some teachers’ salaries, as well as the presi¬ 
dent’s salary, remained ridiculously high 
(above or near $100,000) as they asserted 
that they could not afford to hire teachers who 
would make a third of their salaries. Former Vice- 
President Creighton, while administering the teach¬ 
ing cuts and threatening such well revered teachers 
as Howard Bernstein, concurrently made sure that 
we could provide Annie Dillard’s husband a tempo¬ 
rary teaching position to keep Dillard happy with 
Wesleyan. 

The University Plan has thus helped create 
somewhat of an absurd college. Our new recruiting 
seems successful as Wesleyan has become extremely 
selective. The campus does look better than previ¬ 
ously, has Resnet, blue light phones, a nice phone 
system, new paint jobs, and generally respectable 
facilities. Add to that the unconnected recent dona¬ 
tions of alums to create the Freeman Athletic Center, 
a new Admissions Office, and a program that brings 
twenty-four students from Asia each year to 
Wesleyan on full scholarships, and our school would 


mm 

The University Plan helped us avoid 
financial catastrophe, but it left some 
big kinks to be worked out. 












seem to be doing fairly well. 

But there is a shortage in classes. The 
Sociology, Women’s Studies, English, and Studio Arts 
departments are overcrowded because they either do 
not turn away enough majors, refuse to increase their 
class sizes much beyond forty, or simply do not have 
enough teachers to meet demand. Many other 
departments, such as Psychology and History, have 
gigantic intro classes and restricted upper level classes 
so as to avoid overcrowding from nonmajors or 
underclassmen. And some programs, such as 
the Science in Society Program and 
Educational Studies Program (which once 
offered 18 classes a year to almost five hun¬ 
dred students, and offered Connecticut State 
teaching certificates) have been devastated to 
the point of offering almost no classes, despite their 
past popularity. First Year Initiatives were created to 
allow frosh to at least have some chance at small, 
seminar classes which they might have thought would 
have been more the rule and not the exception. But 
the demand for these, as was to be expected, far 
excedes the supply. In the end, frosh who thought 
they could sample classes by taking different intro¬ 
ductory classes,who thought that an 11:1 student 
teacher ratio would apply for everyone, have found 
yhemselves in classes they don’t especially want or 
large, impersonal classes. Some who don’t know how 
to register wisely end up getting almost no classes, 
and then madly scramble for anything they can. 

As this situation has continued, many depart¬ 
ments in Division I (the Humanities) and Division II 
(the Social Sciences) have felt even more overcrowd¬ 
ed, and some professors have reduced themselves to 
unfortunate attacks on Division III (the Sciences) for 
supposedly absorbing too much of the university’s 
budget. 

Need-blind financial aid, because of 
decreased university allotments without a decrease in 
people’s need, has forced the University into deficit 
spending in this area, and made some administrators 
question its existence as too costly. Bennett thankful¬ 


ly stated his commitment to maintaining need-blind 
financial aid, but he has yet to suggest increasing the 
spending to more reasonable levels. And with ever- 
increasing tuition, need-blind not only becomes an 
issue, but so do self-help levels and the ability of mid¬ 
dle-class students to afford coming here. 

And all of these problems have been wors¬ 
ened by letting in too many students to the University. 
To cut services and increase the glossy cover of the 


school is one thing. To cut services, increase the 
glossy appearence, and then increase the size of the 
student body is even worse. Res Life is already over 
burdened. Student Mental Health and professors 
surely will be. And in the light of spending that 
makes us appear to be a top notch school, these reali¬ 
ties become bitter. This is why so many student 
activists have taken on the role of being the adminis¬ 
tration’s financial watchdogs. This is why the 
University Plan has taken no steps forward. 


The University Plan helped us avoid financial 
catastrophe, but it left some big kinks to be worked 
out. And administrators rarely admit any of the 
University Plan’s problems: Financial aid shortfalls 
are blamed on the economy and cuts in student loans; 
class overcrowding is blamed on the sciences or is 
seen as a necessary evil; technological improvements 
are justified as necessary to compete with other 
schools for the best and the brightest; beautification is 
necessary to maintain a healthy self image. Do not be 
misled: the University Plan was a mistake. It did not 
address our expectations of professors, the salaries of 
administrators and teachers, the kind of education we 
want to provide. All while it increased renovation 
and repair spending to the detriment of class avail¬ 
ability, class size, and financial aid. Overcrowding 
and need-blind difficulties existed before the 
University Plan and the University Plan did help us 
avoid more serious budget problems. It was flawed 
from the beginning, however, and administrators were 
unwilling to change it once it had been set in motion, 
gauged their performance on the basis of its stan¬ 
dards, and ignored the fact that in serious ways, the 
University is not functioning as the top academic 
institution it makes itself out to be. 

As Bennett formulates his plan this year for 
the direction the 
University will take 
in the future, we 
should remember 
the University Plan. 
A new plan should 
look more into 
administrative waste, from salaries to environmental¬ 
ly wasteful office practices. It should consider limits 
on class size or promise to increase services propor¬ 
tionally to the amount of students it brings here. It 
should better support financial aid and, finally, 
should reduce the petty competition between students 
and teachers about class size before it sets the univer¬ 
sity’s resources to making the campus look nice. And 
we should settle for nothing less. 


The University Plan has helped cre¬ 
ate somewhat of an absurd college. 


— 
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Some programs such as the Science in Society Program 
and the Educational Studies Program have been devas¬ 
tated to the point of offering almost no classes. 
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Justin Tampun 

and Cans. Newspaper and 
brown grocery bags can go into 
the Newspaper bin. Cardboard 
boxes and magazines should be 
taken to dumpsters in the 
Butterfield parking lot and on 
Foss Hill Drive between WestCo 
%t>d Nicolsoni 

Over the past year, E3 
h&s tried to work with ARA¬ 
MARK to get them to cut down 
on the amount of waste they 
produce at campus dining facili¬ 
ties, but they have only institut¬ 
ed minor changes. The main 


your own mug or cup with you; 
wherever you go. You will avoid jgj 
using countless paper cups and | 
you'll get a ten cent discount * 
every time you use your own,. 
And don't be shy to tell the 
agers that you don't approve of ^ 
something; they need to hear 
from everyone that we don't like 
the way they are running things. 

E3 has also worked with 
Physical Plant and SFAEf 
(Students for Financially 
Accessible Education) to cut 
down on energy use and save die 
University’s 

WHERE IT money so that 

it may be 

LABLES TO used for bet¬ 
ter purposes 
than paying 
the energy 
bill. It is the simple tilings that 
save the most, like turning off 
the faucet when you are brush¬ 
ing your teeth and turning off 
lights when you aren't in a room. 
When winter comes, your dorm 
is guaranteed to be too hot, so 
call Physical Plant Customer 
Service at x3400 and let them 
know. The heating system is , , 
controlled from a central point >: 
and they have no way of know¬ 
ing it is too hot unless you tell ^ 
them. It’s much better and more If 
efficient than opening the win- 
dow. Wm 

Those are some of the ^ 
big issues, but there are count¬ 
less other forms of waste and 
environmental abuse that hap¬ 
pen here, and it is your responsi- 


You probably think that 
since Wesleyan is known for 
being so liberal and socially con¬ 
scious that it w ould also he envi¬ 
ronmentally conscious. 

Unfortunately, we have a long 
way to go until our school can be 
a model of Earth-friendly educa¬ 
tion. It will take the combined 
effort of the students 1 and admin¬ 
istration to make the needed 
changes. 

The recycling system is 
constantly in a state of change in 


problem is the disposable silver¬ 
ware, condiment packages, and 
cups, plates, and bowls which 
are distributed at the Campus 
Center, Summerfields, and the 
Kosher Kitchen. They say that 
thtfire isn't enough room for a 
dishwasher in such places, but 
things just can’t go on like they 
me now . Nor can we blame it all 
on ARAMARK. Students must 
change their own consumption 
habits Don't use the disposable 
cardboard trays, even if they are 
out of plastic ones; try to mini¬ 
mize your use of plates and 
bowls and other accessories(you 
really don't need a plate for that 
bagel); only take as many nap¬ 
kins as you really need; arid get 
in the habit of always carrying 


die quest to make it efficient and 
easy for students to understand. 
Confusion as to what is accepted 
and where it should be taken 
causes too many recyclables to 
end up in the garbage. Most resi¬ 
dence halls do not have bins in 
every hall, or even near the main 
exits. Few know that even 
though paper bins are labeled 
White Paper, we can also recy¬ 
cle colored paper in the same 
bins. Students shouldn’t put in 
staples, paper clips, plastic enve¬ 
lope windows, rubber bands or 
garbage of any kind. A small 
amount of contaminant will ruin 
a wdiole batch of paper. 
Aluminum cans, #1 arid #2, 
plastic bottles, and glass can be 
placed in the bins labeled Bottles 
























bility to make them known and 
then to do something about it. 


If you’re interested in 
getting involved, here is a brief 
description of some groups on 
^campus involved with environ- 
'? mentalism and related issues: 


llBODSife HdloossftSooD 


eyan*£ most active 
organisation is 
Equality, Education). 

* 



America, rallies in front of the 
Campus Center, a carnival for 
Middletown kids, a week full of 
activities leading up to Earth 
Day, and letter writing at any 
opportunity. 

At the end of last year, 
there was discussion about reor¬ 
ganizing E3 so that it is easier to mentalism and 
be involved in a small way, so 
that it isn’t necessary to sit at 
endless meetings waiting to talk 
abput your SDecific interest. For 
information , i&avfe a^message at 
the E3 office (x3430), or contact 
Kate Holbein (Box 4508), Matt 


The money saved was then put 
into SFAE’s financial aid i 



THE PAST YEAR, E3 HAS TRIED TO WORK WITH 
ARK TO GET THEM TO CUT DOWN ON THE AMOUNT 
OF WASTE THEY PRODUCE AT CAMPUS DINING FACILITIES, 
BUT THEY, HAVE ONLY INSTITUTED MINOR CHANGES. 



It was fobbed by members of the 
now defunct Environmental 
Interest Groups Over t 
few years, E3 has 
become more active 
all kinds of issues. This has 
been great for those willing to do 
a lot of work, but might have 
intimidated some who thought 
that E3 was trying to cover too 
much ground. 

The big issues covered 
are the campus recycling system, 
the dining system and its contin¬ 
uous waste of materials, energy 
conservation, local and national 
anti-envi- 
ronmen- 
tal legis- 
1 a t i o n , 
and com¬ 
munity 
education 
outside of Wesleyan. Events in 
the past have included a confer¬ 
ence for Connecticut college and 
high school students, movies, 
speakers (including Paul 

Watson, a founder of 

Greenpeace and the Sea 
Shepherd Society), singers, a 
fight against the Contract On 



iw (Box 4737), Livia Gershon 
(x4035, Box 4477) or Justin 
Tamplin (x5998, Box 5330). 


, environ- 
rights are 
almost the same tKing, so I am 
including Wesleyan Animal 
Rights Network (WARN) in this 
article. WARN was dormant for 
several years until it was brought 
back to life about 2 years ago. 
They got off to a slow start, but 
are going 
strong now. 
WARN cov¬ 
ers topics 
like vege¬ 
tarianism, 
cosmetic 
testing, fur, 
and animal 
experimen¬ 
tation in Wesleyan classes and 
labs (Yes, it does happen here). 
For information, contact Carrie 
Goldstein (Box 4503). 


Green Underground was started 
in the fall of ‘94 as an alterna¬ 
tive to E3. Its goals overlapped 
with many of E3’s, bringing 
about joint efforts on several 
issues. I honestly don’t know a 
whole lot about it, or even 
whether it is going to be revived 
this year, so keep your eyes open 
to see if they will be back. 


If you’re interested in 
getting involved with more ani¬ 
mal activists outside of 
Wesleyan, check out the newly 
formed Connecticut chapter of 
the Animal Defense League. 
This is a group of young people 
who are staging protests and 


IT IS TK SMPIE TMCS THAT SAVE TIE MOS^ UKE TURMTG OFF 
THE RHJCErWIBI YOU ANEBNU9MI YOUR TEE 1 H, AND TURNMG 
OFF DC LIGHTS WIEN YOJ AREN'T HOME. 


g&lMD®0DG8 ftfX? [F0ODfflOD®flSl% 


Students for Financially 
Accessible Education (SFAE) 
has worked with E3 and 
Physical Plant in an effort to cut 
down on energy consumption. 


direct actions all over the state 
against any form of animal 
abuse. There are many enthusi¬ 
astic and motivated members 
and it looks like they could 
become a pretty strong force. If 
you’re interested, call Justin 
Tamplin (x 5998) or Shawn 
Kopak (525-2422). 
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Being Vegetarian 

Common Justifications for Wot Eating Animal Products 


As you meet new people here at 
Wes, you may encounter some that you have 
had limited or no experience with before coming here: 
vegetarians and vegans. So rather than not understand 
why anyone would ever want to make this choice, or 
start an argument right there as to why anyone would 
abstain from the use of animal products, I would like to 
inform you so you can eat in peace with vegetarians, and, 
who knows, maybe even become one yourself. 

A vegetarian is someone who abstains from all 
animal flesh, usually but not always including fish. A 
vegan is someone who abstains from the consumption, 
and usually any use, of animal products. And there are a 
vast number of reasons for being both. 

First is the condition of the animals. Thanks to 
greedy food companies, an economy that rewards profit 
initiative regardless of means, and consumers that don’t 
want to know, most animals raised for slaughter, dairy, 
or eggs live in a state of complete suffering from begin¬ 
ning to end. Both chickens and pigs (wliich are raised 
separately) are raised in cages tightly packed with other 
creatures for most and sometimes all of their lives, never 
able to do more than turn aroimd. Deprived of all social 
needs, of movement, and of natural light, covered with 


sores received from rubbing against metal cages, geneti¬ 
cally altered to have so much flesh that their bones can’t 
support them anymore, they soon become deformed; 
going completely insane; becoming hyper-paranoid or 
attacking one another wildly, sometimes becoming can¬ 
nibals. Many of these animals are fed recycled waste 
(including their own feces) wliich have liigh toxin con¬ 
tent, in addition to their diet of pesticide saturated crops. 
These conditions are not healthy for animals (whose life 
expectancies in factory farms are 10% of their normal 
rate), so they are pumped full of antibiotics, hormones, 
and sulfa drugs to ward off the plagues of diseases that 
befall typical factory farm animals. But even this is not 
enough. Not counting all the other ailments and diseases 
that befall factory pigs and chickens, 90% of most cliick- 
ens in factory farms are infected with a kind of cancer 
peculiar to chickens, and 80% of pigs have pneumonia at 
slaughter time. 


Cattle are not treated much better. 
Bulls are castrated to get a higher fat content 
in their meat and then pumped full of hormones with 
carcinogenic risks to keep them from feeling the deficien¬ 
cy. Milk cows, on the other hand, are kept in cages ten 
months out of the year in which they cannot move or 
turn around, are kept constantly pregnant, and are 
pumped full of tranquilizers to keep them from going 
insane. Once again, they are also given steady amounts 
of antibiotics and other drugs to stave off infections since 
youth— some of which are recognized carcinogens for 
humans. In some cases, their feed has included meat of 
other animals, even other cows, and this practice has 
lead to diseases such as mad cow disease for these herbi¬ 
vores. They are usually transported in trucks, since laws 
made to reduce cruelly treating them in transport only 
apply to train cars, in which they go without food or 
water for as much as three days and it is usual for a large 
minority to be crippled or die in the process. 

There are laws in the US that protect animals 
and prevent their inhumane or cruel treatment. But no 
such laws apply to any animal raised for food purposes. 
Regardless of the law, some vegetarians, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, find the support of such systems morally reprehen¬ 
sible. Even if some vegetarians 
could support the killing of an 
animal in the most humane way, 
very few would be willing to 
work in a factory farm or a 
slaughterhouse, or wish the kind 
of unnecessary suffering so many 
life forms endure for our sake. 

But then again, some vegetari¬ 
ans don’t emphasize the total suffering endured by ani¬ 
mals from birth to disgusting slaughter. They emphasize 
other things. 

Like, for instance, diat untested pesticide-treat¬ 
ed grains, tranquilizers, sulfa drugs, hormones, and 
antibiotics are not exactly the makings for a healthy 
meal. Nor, probably, are disease ridden animals who are 
pumped full of them in vain. It is an established fact 
that toxic chemicals, some which are difficult to dissolve 
into neutral substances, collect in greater concentrations 
the further they progress up the food chain (as much as 
25 times). This means that humans who eat such prod¬ 
ucts have a greater risk of collecting potentially danger¬ 
ous amounts of these chemicals in their own systems. 
They are dangerous because some of the most lethal car¬ 
cinogens and dioxins, which could potentially mess with 
our mental capacities and reproductive systems as well as 
give us cancer, require only the most minute of concen- 


Trevor Griffey 


Of tke tkirty thousand drugs used. in animal raising in 
tkis country, only ten percent kave even keen tested, 
and approved, ky tke USDA. 





trations (parts per billion and sometimes per trillion) to 
have drastic effects on us or, more likely, our children. 
And the government provides little if any protection. Of 
the 30,000 drugs used in animal raising in this country, 
only 10% have even been tested and approved by the 
USDA. Furthermore, the USDA makes preannounced 
safety checks at maybe 1% of all factory farms and 
slaughterhouses. And the USDA sets its standards for 
safe toxin intake as if the substance in question were oiir 
sole source of the toxin. This stu¬ 
pidly excludes the possible effects 
of other tainted meats in our con¬ 
sumption, as well as grain, air, 
and water pollution. But the 
FDA’s standards are better than 
nothing, which is what a good 
deal of people get when they buy 
meat from countries (not always 
labeled and used heavily in fast 
food) that permit the use of DDT and other chemicals 
banned (yet still manufactured) in the US. Evidence of 
these effects in our population has been hinted at in stud¬ 
ies which show increasing rates of cancer and decreasing 
sperm counts, but such evidence will not be conclusive 
for years to come—until we wait to see whether future 
generations of children start entering puberty earlier and 
become more prone to cancer. As David Steinman says 
in Diet For A Poisoned Planet , the results of toxic poison¬ 
ing are “reduced mental functioning, decreased IQ and 
mental acuity, inability to concentrate, and loss of feel¬ 



ing. Cancer... is one of the last consequences to appear.” 
Whether or not we want to wait for the results to come in 
is up to us. 

But, not all vegetarians will make pesticides and 
chemicals their primary motivation either. For some, it 


has to do with the environment and global hunger. The 
world’s population experiences a net gain of 90 million 
each year. The majority of these increases are made in the 
poorest of countries, countries which contain a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of the world’s 1.3 billion people in 
absolute poverty and 800 million who do not get enough 
food each day. World grain production must increase 
78,000 tons per day simply to keep pace with current 
population growth. It thus seems wasteful to support the 


raising of livestock when one pound of beef requires the 
consumption of twelve pounds of grain that could have 
otherwise fed many more people, and when twenty times 
more people could be fed from the same amount of land 
if they had vegan diets. It especially seems unnecessary 
when many meat eaters consume far more calories and 
protein than they need to while others starve. And the 
raising of cattle is not only wasteful, but environmentally 
destructive as well. Rain forests are being cut down 
(especially for Burger King beef and fast food in general) 
for land that can only support cattle for a few years and 
then is turned into desert. Desertification is increasing as 
topsoil, requiring five hundred years to regain an inch, is 
being rapidly eroded with the raising of livestock: the US 
averages an inch lost every sixteen years, 85% of which 
comes from the raising of livestock. And, with a huge 
number of cattle in the world, there is now too much 
waste to dispose of in many areas. Animal wastes create 
ten times more water pollution than human pollution, 
and the methane from the animals may be increasing the 
deterioration of the ozone layer. 

And then, there is health. Beyond the chemical 
contamination, it’s simply not healthy to eat lots of meat, 
dairy, and eggs. They’re too fatty to be consumed in 
large amounts on a daily basis without incurring high 
cholesterol and heart disease later in life. They aren t 
necessary to healthy living. In fact, vegetarians and veg¬ 
ans are often better informed about nutrition and eat 
more healthily than meat eaters because they do the 
research needed to debunk the ideas put into schools by 
meat and dairy lobbies about nutrition pyramids that 
include meat and dairy as essential. For instance, meat is 
not only an average (rather than huge or important) 
provider of protein, but there are very few occasions 
when meat is necessary to meet the average person’s pro¬ 
tein requirements. This is not to say that one can just 
stop eating meat and be more healthy, but those who 
know do not consume as much meat as the average 
American. 

Which leads me to the most important point— 


Untested pesticide-treated grains, tranquilizers, sulfa- 
drugs, kormones, and antibiotics are not exactly tke 
makings for a kealtky meal, l^for, probably, are disease 
ridden animals wko are pumped full of tkem. 
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many vegetarians didn’t change their diets (pardon the 
phrase) cold turkey. One can reduce meat and dairy 
consumption in one’s diet and still have a great effect on 
one’s own health as well as the environmentally and 
socially destructive world we live in. If the world’s 
wealthy were to reduce their consumption of grain-fed 
livestock products by just ten percent, they could free up 
64 million tons of grain for human consumption as well 
as affect many other areas in smaller ways. Vegetarians 
are sometimes people who found it so easy to reduce 
their meat consumption, that going the extra step toward 
no meat just made sense. 

Finally, if a vegetarian or vegan does nothing 
else, he or she learns about tolerance. I know of no vege¬ 
tarian who openly seeks to change people’s habits by 
engaging them in arguments which the vegetarian liim or 
herself started. Many vegetarians who mind their own 
business are challenged by meat eaters, but most vege¬ 
tarians seem to know that telling someone, unprovoked, 
why to be a vegetarian usually solves nothing. Most peo¬ 
ple just don’t want to hear the reasons for becoming a 
vegetarian or vegan— or, tliink they already know the 
reasons when they don’t. Personally, I think vegetarian¬ 
ism arouses hostility partially because there is little if any 
reason to eat a lot of meat other than the following 
empty arguments: it’s natural, it tastes good, or, it’s easy. 
Some argue that vegetarian diets are boring, as if this 
would justify the effects of a meat-heavy diet, but this is 
generally untrue: not dependent upon meat, many vege¬ 
tarians have learned to experiment with the vast array of 
fruits and vegetables in the world, and are able to prove 
daily that their diets are not only healthy, but incredibly 
good and varied. 

So there are some of the major reasons for being 
a vegetarian or vegan in general. If you are interested, or 
even if you aren’t, please inform yourself about your 
nutritional needs and the food that you eat. For infor¬ 
mation on potentially toxic chemicals in our food supply 
and a guide to which foods in supermarkets (and pre¬ 
sumably from Aramark) are chemically more safe than 
others, consult Diet for a Poisoned Planet by David 
Steinman. For information on the condition of factory 
farm animals and your daily nutritional needs, consult 
Diet for a New America by John Robbins. For more 
complete information on nutritional requirements, their 
relation to world hunger and democracy, as well as 
healthy recipes for vegetarian cooking, consult the twen¬ 
tieth anniversary edition of Diet for a Small Planet by 
Francis Moore Lappe. Or, search out one of the many 
other books in this field. 

And, if you’re still unconvinced, or need more 
reason to consider reducing your meat intake, ponder 
this. The FDA does not guarantee us safe meats and 
dairy; meats and whole milk have much higher concen¬ 
trations of potentially unsafe chemicals from hormones, 
antibiotics, tranquilizers, fertilizers, and pesticides; toxic 
chemicals are most contained in animal fat; and, minor 
has it, Mocon serves grade D meat: acceptable for human 
consumption. ABfk 


Tk* Proof it in tk* Potatoes 

1. Percent of animal foods which could easily con¬ 
tain carcinoginic pesticides: 50 

2. Percent of pesticide violations reviewed in 1988 
which could not be fully investigated:79 

3. Percent of antibiotics made in us which go to ani¬ 
mals: at least 50 

4. Percent of US hogs that never leave their pen for 
their entire life: 20 

5. Percent of cattle raised for slaughter in US that 
receive hormones: 65-99 

6. Percent increase in pesticide use since 1945: 3000 

7. Percent of US food consumed with detectable 
residues: 35 

8. 20 times more people may be fed from same 
acreage of land if land not used for animal products. 

9. Years it takes to create an inch of topsoil: 500 

10. Rate of topsoil loss in US: 16inches/year 

11. Years to create an inch of topsoil on an acre of 
land: 100 

12. Amount of cropland lost in US every year: 4 mil¬ 
lion acres 

13. Tons of topsoil loss: 7 trillion tons 

14. Percent of this loss associated with raising of 
livestock: 85 

15. Percent of soil used by meat eater which vegan 
needs to support him/herself: 5 

16. Acres of forest cut down in US each year for live¬ 
stock raising or livestock feeding purposes for every 
acre cleared for malls, roads, houses etc: 7 

17. Number of species that go extinct each year: 
1000 

18. Amount of water used per day for meat based 
diet: 4000 gallons 

19. For a vegetarian based diet: 1200 

20. For a vegan based diet: 300 

21. Amount of waste (fecal and urinary) from food 
animals every day: 20 billion lbs 

22. Animal wast contributes to ten times as much 
water pollution as human population 

23. Meat contains 14 times more pesticides than 
plant foods 

24. Dairy products contain 5 1/2 times more pesti¬ 
cides that plant foods 

25. Amount of slaughtered animals tested by USDA 
for chems per 250,000: 1 

26. Number of people who starve to death each year: 
60 million 

Sources: 1- 5: Diet for a Poisoned Planet; 6-7: Our 
Stolen Future; 8-26: Diet for a New America. 
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woman - (woom’en), n., pi. wom-en (wim’in) 1. the 
female human being (distinguished from man). 2. an 
adult female person. 3. a female attendant to a lady 
of rank. 4. a wife. 5. feminine nature, characteristics, 
or feelings. 5. a sweetheart or paramour mistress. 7. 
a female person who cleans house, cooks, etc.; house¬ 
keeper. 

from The Random House Dictionary of the English 
Language: Unabridged Edition 

As the dictionary definition above aptly 
demonstrates, the category “woman” has historically 
relegated members of the female sex to the role of 
servants or sex objects. While the women’s liberation 
movement of the late 60’s and 70’s did much to 
expand this narrow definition, it is still implicitly 
assumed that the term “woman” in America refers 
primarily to white, middle-class, straight females and 
their experience. Not only do the government and 
mainstream media promote this assumption, but sev¬ 
eral prominent feminist organizations do as well. 

At Wesleyan, however, the category 
“woman” and the experience of being a “woman” at 
Wesleyan are not things so easily defined. If this is 
truly “Diversity University,” then the recognition and 
acceptance of difference implied in that moniker 
must extend to the category “woman” as well. Here 
at Wesleyan live Black, Latina, Asian-American, and 
white women. Gay, straight, queer, bisexual, trans- 
gendered, questioning women write on 
the walls of the bathroom in the 
Campus Center. Muslim, Christian, 

Hindu, Jewish, Buddhist, Unitarian 
women study at Olin. There are work¬ 
ing-class, middle-class and upper-class 
women at Wesleyan. Women from all 
over the United States and the world 
eat at Mocon. And there are feminist 
women, feminist women who don’t like being called 
feminists, Womanists, and women who are not femi¬ 
nists. 

Given these differences, maybe you can 
understand why it was difficult for me to write about 
women’s groups and women’s experience on the 
Wesleyan campus. How am I, one Wesleyan woman 
who might fit some of the labels listed above but cer¬ 
tainly not all of them, supposed to introduce in-com¬ 
ing frosh to the multitude of varied experiences and 
activities that exist for women at Wesleyan? 


The very least this article could claim to 
accomplish is to provide a seini-complete list of the 
various organizations, groups, and programs that are 
run specifically for, by, and with Wesleyan women. 
Some of these groups are political, some are academ¬ 
ic, some exist for the pleasure of socializing. All 
together, they stand as a testament to the many dif¬ 
ferent choices we Wes women make in our four years 
here. Feel free to participate in as many activities as 
you find interesting. Or start your own group if you 
don’t see one here that meets your needs. What mat¬ 
ters most is that your voice is heard! 

Important Note — Because it is early in the semes¬ 
ter , we do riot have complete and totally accurate 
information on all the women’s groups on campus . 

The Women’s Resource Center - The Women’s 
Resource Center is located at 287 High St., near the 
corner of Wyllys and High, across the street from the 
University Club. It is run and staffed by students 
and harbors a small library of women-centered and 
feminist books, magazines, journals, newsletters, and 
other resources. The Resource Center also sponsors 
Take Back the Night, feminist forums, speakers, dis¬ 
cussion groups, and other events. Please contact 
Sarah Benatar if you are interested in working 
there or would like to find out more. 


Womanist House (170 College St) and Woman of 
Color House are both special interest houses that, 
besides housing a few lucky women, sponsor events 
open to the entire campus. Despite what you saw in 
PC/7, the Womanists do not march around the 
Wesleyan campus sporting military gear and shout¬ 
ing “Down with the Phallocracy! ” (except on 
Halloween). Instead, they hold discussions, show 
movies, have parties and potlucks. Contact Abby 
Bass or Kitara Bingham for more info. The Woman 


If this is truly "Diversity University," then the 
recognition and acceptance of difference 
applied in that moniker must extend to the cat¬ 
egory "woman" as well. 
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of Color Collective in conjunction with the Woman of 
Color House also provides similar programming cen¬ 
tered around issues concerning women of color. To 
find out more contact Stacey Yearwood or Keri 
Odum. 

Women in Science is a support and social group for 
female professors, graduate and undergraduate stu¬ 
dents who are currently studying or working in a sci¬ 
entific discipline. Underclasswomen are paired up 
with upperclass “mentors.” 

Look for flyers or talk to a 
female science professor. 

IAHU is a magazine written, 
edited, and published by 
Wesleyan women featuring art, 
political essays, photography, 
poetry, literature and anything 
else pertaining to the lives of 
Wesleyan women. It is pub¬ 
lished once a semester. Please 
contact Fran Northcutt if you 
would like to submit a piece or 
join the collective. 

LBQ/QueerWomen’s 
Snacks/Whatever the Hell It’s 
Called meets once a week in an 
as-of-yet undetermined location. 

It is a social group for lesbian, 
bisexual, questioning, and queer 
women and has the potential to 
be a lot o’ fun if people show 
up. Look for flyers. 

The Women’s Studies 
Program, while neither a politi¬ 
cal nor a support system for 
women, has been known to offer 
some of the most challenging 
and innovative courses around 
on issues concerning gender, race, sexuality, class, 
etc. The Women’s Studies Program also sponsors lec¬ 
tures and forums pertaining to current issues in the 
discipline. If you are interested in majoring or taking 
courses in the program, or finding out about events, 
please contact Noreen Baris at 287 High St. in the 
Women’s Studies Office. 



women on Wesleyan’s campus and Black women in 
society at large. 

Black Women’s Collective has sponsored sev¬ 
eral events to expand its vision of unity: the annual 
women’s night out in November aimed to unite all 
women of color, the student/faculty dinner and the 
first poetry slam of the semester were co-sponsored 
by Malcolm X House, 'Singled Out’ an exciting dat¬ 
ing game was co-sponsored with the Black and 
Latino Brotherhood in the MPR on Valentine’s Day. 

During Black History Month 
BWC hosted a dialogue for 
all women about Black 
women and beauty, examin¬ 
ing the social effects of the 
media on Black women’s self 
image. BWC also facilitated a 
workshop on sexual aware¬ 
ness and self-esteem along 
with the Women of Color 
Collective for young people at 
the Rushford Center in 
Middletown this past April, 
adding community service to 
its vision. 

The new coordinators for the 
1996-1997 academic year are 
Kandace Thomas, Ronda 
Greene (ext. 6930), and 
Stacey Yearwood. They 
have many exciting plans for 
this academic year. Meeting 
times and place will be 
announced and posted. Stay 
tuned for more details. 

Women of Color Dance 
Troupe is a group that unites 
women of color through 
dance. The dancers each 
bring a traditional or non-tra- 
ditional dance style from their 
communities, and teach it to each other. The styles 
learned and mastered are transformed into a perfor¬ 
mance. This past year the Dance Troupe performed 
'Kitchen Wars’, a culmination of song, poetry read¬ 
ings, skits, and of course, dance from women of 
color. Stay tuned for more details!!!! 


Black Women’s Collective is a discussion group 
and network of support for Wesleyan’s Black women. 
It is an organization whose goal is to provide an 
opportunity for Black women to unite through an 
examination of various issues contained in larger top¬ 
ics such as current events, health awareness, self 
esteem and identity, and prominent Black women. 
These topics, along with other issues, are evaluated 
to examine their effects and relationship to Black 


The Women of Color Collective is a group that pro¬ 
vides a safe space for Wesleyan women of color while 
sponsoring many different events and programs 
directly relevant to the experience of all women of 
color. Since the collective is closely affiliated with 
Woman of Color House, it may be a wise idea to 
contact women from the house for more information. 

*This article could not be possible without the help 
of Ronda Greene. Thanks a lot!!! 
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The President’s primary (though hopefully not 
sole) link to the student of community is the Student of 
Color Council (SCC). 

The SCC originated in 1989, under the name 
of the Tri-Minority Council (TMC), as a mechanism for 
bridging the concerns and goals of the African- 
American, Asian-American, and Latino communities. 
TMC’s tri-chair structure was designed to link the three 
representative groups: Ujamaa, the Wesleyan Asian- 
American Student Union (WA/AASU) and Ajua 
Campos. A number of factors contributed to the even¬ 
tual extinction of the TMC and the birth of the SCC. 

First, WA/AASU underwent a dramatic reeval¬ 
uation of its mission and goals, leading to a reorganized 
structure under the name of the Alliance in 1992-93. 
Members of the Asian/Asian-American community 
realized that the old structure was designed to be all 
things for all people and did not properly take into 
account the vast intragroup diversity of that conununi- 
ty. Consequently, the Alliance is now divided into 
“affinity” groups representing different interests and 
identities within the larger “Asian/Asian-American” 
category (among these affinities are a political group; 
the Korean Student Association (KSA) and Shakti, an 
organization for South Asian students). The two other 
“minority” communities have experienced a similar 
process of recognition and reorganization over the past 
three years. As such, the student of color community 
has witnessed the emergence of such groups as the 
Woman of Color 
Collective; the Black 
and Latino 

Brotherhood (BLB); 
the Black Women’s 
Collective (BWC); Gay, 

Bisexuals, and 

Lesbians of Color 
(GBLOC); the 
Interracial Student 
Organization (ISO); 

MEChA, a group rep¬ 
resenting Chicanos; a 
Latino fraternity, Lambda Lambda Lambda, Inc.; as 
well as groups tailored to specific issues among and 
between Black and Latina women. It should be noted 
that while not all of the above organizations are “new”, 
virtually all of them have gained prominence within the 
last several semesters. 

In short, student of color leaders realized that a 
three-headed organization representing the three 
“major” communities was not sufficient. In the spring 


of 1993, the SCC opened itself up to representatives 
from groups other than the “Big Three” and attempted 
to define a course for itself as the main political arm of 
the student of color community. In the spring of the fol¬ 
lowing year, the SCC began a tradition of biweekly 
meetings with the President based on a defined set of 
short and long range issues. 

Students of color must address the matter of 
the proliferation of groups and organizations. In many 
cases, the resources — specifically, human and finan¬ 
cial — of our communities have been stretched thin by 
these developments. Each group must examine the pos¬ 
sibilities for coalition-building and avoid, at all costs, 
divisiveness and unnecessary overlap. 

In many ways, the issues which students of 
color will press for in the coming year have not much 
changed since they first began making their voices 
heard here through radical activism in the late 60's. 
An end to the vast underrepresentation of people of 
color on the faculty and in the upper levels of the 
administration; a continued commitment to meet the 
financial need of all current and prospective students; 
courses that explore the experiences of Latinos and 
Asians in this country; and an athletic program which 
reflects the diversity of the student body are all con¬ 
cerns which will be on the minds of student of color 
leaders in the next year — and beyond. Activism should 
not be solely defined in terms of protest. Students of 
color must organize so that they are in positions (such 


as within the WSA) where they have access to wider 
decision-making channels. The question remains to be 
answered whether Wesleyan wishes to rest on its laurels 
and bask in its white, liberal reputation for that elusive 
thing known as “diversity,” or whether it is prepared 
for genuine self-reflection and self-criticism in an effort 
to forge innovative solutions towards making people of 
color fully supported and encouraged members of the 
university conununity. 


Activism should not be solely defined in 
terms of protest. Students of color must 
organize so that they are in positions, such as 
within the WSA, where they have access to 
wider decision-making channels. 
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Out of the Closet 
Off the Couch 

cessary - Even at Wesleyan 


Laura Clawson 


Over the summer, I met someone who didn’t under¬ 
stand how queer student organizations could exist. Surely, 
he thought, identifying yourself as queer by going to such 
a meeting would have so many awful consequences that 
no one in their right, mind would do it. He was stunned to 
find out that at Wesleyan it just isn’t that hard—that in 
fact, many people don’t go to Queer Alliance meetings 
because things are easy enough for queer people at Wes 
that they don’t see why it’s important. For me, he was an 
important reminder of why it is important to be political 
and organize around queer issues. 

There is, for me, a central dilemma around queer 
activism: while I think it of the utmost importance that 
queer people be politically active in every way we can 
think of (the more radical, the better), my ultimate goal is 
to neutralize culture’s restrictive sexual definitions. Too 
often we are left with all-or-nothing perceptions that settle 
£ a y? “lesbian,” “bisexual,” or any of a number of other 
ways of being queer as the place from which we make all 
our decisions. Other things are frequently more relevant. 

The wish to avoid being consumed by the veiy identity 
around which one organizes politically is not, of course, 
particular to queer people. It is certainly a wish of the 
kinds of feminism I want to be associated with, as Denise 
Riley explains it in Am I That Name? : 

"How could someone 'be a woman’ through and 
through, make a final home in that classification without 
suffering claustrophobia? To lead a life soaked in the pas¬ 
sionate consciousness of one’s gender at every single 
moment, to will to be a sex with a vengeance — these are 
impossibilities, and far from the aims of feminism." 

1 will be a sexuality with a vengeance no more 
than I will be a sex with a vengeance, even as 1 do what 1 


can to be politically active so that someday both these 
identities may be taken as only occasionally relevant. 

Here lies one of the difficulties of identity-based poli¬ 
tics, which often affirm and even essentialize the category 
of difference for which they seek to gain equality. Because 
I do not believe that lam acting from within my sexuality 
at every moment, and because I do not think that only 
women should be feminists, that only people of color 
should fight against racism, and that only queer people 
should fight against homophobia, 1 would prefer to believe 
that, wliile most queer rights activists may themselves be 
queer, the real issue at stake is justice and equality. We do 
not, then, want equality and justice for queer people sim¬ 
ply because we are queer; rather, being queer only makes 
the problems more immediately apparent, and all people 
who believe in justice will ultimately support us, even if 
their own energy goes to other kinds of activism. 

You may notice that I have used the plural first person 
pronoim a number of times. This approach has its prob¬ 
lems. There is, for instance, an internal contradiction in 
using “we” to refer to a group of people who may share 
little more than an identity that I myself refuse to accept 
as all-encompassing. Additionally, any number of people, 
queer and straight, may disagree with everything I have 
said. Feel free, but please tell me so. Given a choice 
between arguments and inaction, I would choose argu¬ 
ments. Even the most circular and improductive of argu¬ 
ments is better than seething resentment. 

Perhaps the worst kind of seething resentment, 
though, would be that of the straight person who didn’t 
agree and felt silenced. Tolerance and civility are expect¬ 
ed at Wesleyan; I don’t think anyone would want these 
qualities to be based on fear. It is difficult for me to sound 
sincere saying this, but if you are opposed to equality for 
queer people, please don’t remain silent around people 
with whom you disagree while griunbling to others of a 
similar mind as yourself. Don’t think that “political cor¬ 
rectness,” forces you to pretend to agree with things you 
oppose. When you are in appropriate situations, explain 
civilly why you disagree. Hopefully the person or people 
you disagree with will respond with equal civility, and you 
will all learn something. If you have questions about 
queer people, your hall’s BiLeGa is a good place to ask 
them. If you have friends who are queer, you can proba¬ 
bly talk to them about it, but don’t try to make them your 
experts on some (nonexistent) imiversal queer experience, 
and don’t make it your only topic of conversation with 
them. It is no more and no less polite to ask your queer 
friends about who they are attracted to or what they do in 






bed than it is to ask your straight friends the same ques¬ 
tions. Judge it by the closeness of your friendship. 

Wesleyan’s Queer Alliance has had attendance prob¬ 
lems recently, and while I doubt that most queer people 
who don’t attend base this decision on a fear of being 
shunned (let alone physically harmed), Queer Alliance 
must be strong in order to ensure that no one on campus 
is afraid to come to its meetings. We cannot measure our 
strength by the attendance at the first meeting of the year, 
which will probably be large. The first meeting was huge 
last year. By the end of the year, fewer than ten people 
were attending most weeks, and some weeks there were 
only two or three people. And the thing is, glad as 1 am 
that people at Wesleyan are so comfortable being out that 
QA is not a necessary social support for most, there are 
places, as my friend reminded me, where just being out 
seems an impossibility. 

Some of us may be comfortable, but that is both a 
result of earlier struggles and an accident of where we are 
from. More than that, though, our comfort is not com¬ 
plete, even at Wesleyan. In the very recent past, there have 
been homophobic chalkings and graffiti on campus. 
Posters for QA and other queer-themed events, such as a 
WestCo cross-dressing party, get torn down soon after 
being put up. Many frosh are reluctant to go to BiLeGa 
workshops and it is not uncommon for those that do to 
interrupt role playing to stress that, while the workshop 
calls for them to speak as if they were queer, they are not. 
And Middletown is certainly not a comfortable place to be 
openly queer. 

So what should Queer Alliance do this year? I’m not 
going to suggest a complete agenda, but I think there’s a 
lot to be done. We should do what we can to combat 
homophobia on campus, of course, as well as observing 
National Coming Out Day as visibly as possible and work¬ 
ing to get a faculty line in queer studies, among other 
things. But I think it is also important to try to see how the 
outside world affects our lives at Wesleyan. Last year, 
Aaron Shields pointed out in an Argus column that the 
Red Cross excludes all men who have had sex with other 
men from being blood donors. After he pointed it out, he 
did something about it by holding a letter-writing drive 
outside of the next on-campus blood drive. I hope QA will 
take this as a model, organizing against die examples of 
homophobia we find in our everyday lives, whether diey 
come from on or off campus. 

The religious right has apparer.dy figured out that 
nothing changes without activism, a ad they’ve moved on 
that knowledge. Why should we let them have all the 
fun? What I want is for queer people (with the help of 
right-thinking straight people) to form a “we” for as long 
as it takes to allow us to go back to being different people 
and disagreeing bitterly in an envirorunent of freedom and 
equality. Unfortunately for freedom and equality, but for¬ 
tunately for the time I have spent writing diis, it’s going to 
take a while. In the meantime, it would be nice if everyone 
would maintain their senses of humor and be ready to 
take some time as part of “us.” 

Whether you are queer or straight, you should feel a 


commitment to supporting your beliefs with action. If 
queer issues are not your thing—if, say, you are more of 
an environmentalist, that’s fine, as long as you join an 
environmental issues group and do something big about it. 
Don’t stop with recycling your own trash. And if queer 
issues are your thing, then don’t stop widi being happy 
that you can go to a dance at Open House. Twenty years 
ago, you couldn’t have done it, people at other schools 
can’t do it, and after you leave Wesleyan, you may not be 
able to do it. If you believe in equality and tolerance and 
acceptance of differences, and the fact that queer people 
being denied many basic civil rights is not enough to make 
you want to organize to end that injustice, think about 
what life as a queer person would be like if the Mattachine 
Society, the Daughters of Bilitis, orWesleyan’s early queer 
groups had never existed or if Stonewall had never hap¬ 
pened. Things don’t change without concerted political 
effort, and we all have a duty to participate in that if we 
think tilings need changing. 


WES QUEER GROUPS 

Queer Alliance, the umbrella group for queer 
activism at Wesleyan, meets Wednesday nights in PAC 
136. I sincerely hope that we’ll get a lot done this year 
(and of course, have fun doing it), but in case your 
sheer desire to Do Good is not enough to draw you to 
meetings, we’ll try to provide snacks. There are sup¬ 
posed to be a lot of other queer groups, but whether 
they will all exist is dependent on your commitment to 
them. At the first QA meeting, we’ll figure out a sched¬ 
ule for Step One, a support and discussion group for 
people who are questioning their sexuality or thinking 
about coming out. We’ll also discuss the fate of the var¬ 
ious queer social groups that have existed. 

During April, we’ll hold BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay, 
and Lesbian Awareness Days). BGLAD lasts a week, 
includes speakers, bands, movies, and whatever else 
anyone can make happen. It ends with the Queer Prom. 
The earlier we start planning, the better BGLAD can 
be, so start coming up with ideas. 

Other resources for the queer community include 
Open House, wliich is a special interest house inhabit¬ 
ed by queer and queer-friendly students, and is typical¬ 
ly a center of queer social life. There’s also a Queer 
Resource Office, on the second floor of the WSA 
building. It contains lots of books and magazines and 
videos, so stop by and learn something. The office is 
open weekday afternoons, and we’ll probably be look¬ 
ing for people to staff it. Yet another event that frosh 
should attend, whether they are queer or straight, is 
BiLeGa, a student-run workshop that will come to each 
hall some time in the fall. 

If you want to be on the Queer Alliance mailing list, 
which is confidential, contact me (x5893, box 4240) or 
Hillary Olin (box 4952) with your name and box num¬ 
ber. 
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The Role of 

_ Student 

Participation in Current Housing Decisions 


REATIVITY 



If there is anything which has a serious affect 
on your college experience, it is housing. The people 
you live with, how you live with them, your location 
to campus, and the physical condition of your resi¬ 
dence can be some of the most influential aspects of 
your college experience. The institution which pro¬ 
vides these things to you can thus do a great deal to 
define the personality of the college. 

How great it would be, then, if Wesleyan tac¬ 
itly supported or even encouraged self-directed, par¬ 
ticipatory, residential living situations, in which the 
housing unit’s activities are coordinated by leaders 
the residents choose, in which everyone wants to live 
and participate. Certainly not every Wesleyan stu¬ 
dent would want to be a part of such a group. But 
Wesleyan’s history has proven that such situations 
contribute to the social climate of the entire school far 
more than most living situations. They can be focal 
points for working out ideas on everything from com¬ 
munal living to identity exploration, from activism to 
drug and music experimentation and, of course, 
much more. And as institutions, their longevity may 
exceed the four years or fewer that their members 
contribute to them. 

Despite past sexual harassment, homophobia, 
and even racism (which inspired many students to 
urge the administration in the eighties to abolish sup¬ 
port for them in a “Free High St.” movement), tradi¬ 
tional fraternities have been one type of community 
on campus. Others have been Alpha Delt, Eclectic, 
West Co, East Co (once located in Butt B), and spe¬ 
cial interest houses of various kinds. 

Almost all of these have been treated with 
hostility by the administration in the past decade, 
with no semi-autonomous housing situation receiving 
support from the university in their stead. 

The most hostile single attempt to destroy 
autonomous student communities was the cluster 
plan. In 1992, a special committee on university 
housing policy (The Residential Life Group, of which 
the head of Res Life was a significant member) pre¬ 
sented a proposal for changing student housing in the 
years to come. The proposal: abolish all special inter¬ 
est housing other than race-based housing, sell In 
Town, build a new dorm on the corner of Williams St. 
and High St., coeducate fraternities, disallow students 
to live off campus, abolish East Co, West Co, and 
Eclectic, have more upperclassmen in dorms, inte¬ 


grate dorms and housing units and force people to 
stay in the same group of housing units for all four 
years. These groups, called clusters, in which every¬ 
one would share the same eating facility and social 
spaces, would supposedly create diverse communities 
on our u fragmented” campus. Each student housing 
group could exist only if it fit into the housing scheme 
as created by the university. Requirements were that 
each housing unit have a similar academic or cultural 
mission to the university’s; an explicit connection to 
an academic department like the failed living learning 
units of East Co, West Co, and in 1992-3, Butt C; a 
demonstration of these things in applications to live in 
the clusters; and the promotion of mandatory commu¬ 
nity events in each cluster open to the entire campus. 

Almost all students, excluding the two who 
took part in the committee and mysteriously 
approved it, were appalled by the clusters proposal 
once they understood its implications. A student 
meeting was held in PAC that filled its three ground 
floor lecture rooms and spilt out into the halls to 
understand and form opposition to the clusters plan. 
Students felt they should not be restricted to the same 
area for four years and made to organize housing 
preferences only on the basis of academic require¬ 
ments and faculty support. While some could agree 
that the campus might be better served by more fac¬ 
ulty interaction with students and less “fragmenta¬ 
tion,” coopting all successful, independent student 
housing did not seem like much of a solution. 

The plan was eventually trashed in the face of 
massive student resistance. But in spirit, it would 
seem that clusters have lived on. The notion that it is 
the university’s place to create community rather than 
support the efforts of students to create their own 
community seems to have been the main drive of the 
Office of Residential Life for the past four years, if 
not more. 

Since the RLG report, East Co has been abol¬ 
ished, West Co weakened, Eclectic threatened, off- 
campus status has been reduced, DKE and B 0n have 
been coerced into coeducation, and special interest 
houses and fraternities have been harassed or threat¬ 
ened about not filling their house.s. 

East Co, which had already been weak when 
the RLG report came out, dissolved as it was unable 
to mount enough support to save it. 

West Co was greatly supported by students, 











but many realized that their “saving” of West Co was 
partially moot. Only a few years before, West Co had 
its application process partially taken away from its 
student elected presidents and given in large part to 
the administrators at the 
Office of Residential 
Life. Since then, many 
for whom West Co was 
still their first choice 
have been placed all 
over campus at the 
expense of others, who 
were and still are placed 
there to make the dorm 
as diverse as the rest of 
frosh housing (except X- 
house). This year West 
Co has no application 
process and nothing in 
Res Life literature to 
distinguish it from any 
other dorm. Further, its 
traditional (and harm¬ 
less!) functions of wine and cheese, coffee house, 
Uncle Duke Day, and Zonker Harris Day have all 
been either shut down or highly monitored. Narcs 
abound at the latter while all are shells of what they 
once were. West Co residents had a difficult time last 
year saying why West Co should be any different 
from other dorms after so much of its distinctiveness 
had been stripped. Even current juniors and seniors 
bemoan the changes they feel West Co has undergone: 
becoming more unfriendly, less interesting and cre¬ 
ative, and less unified— in short, more like the rest of 
campus. This year is West Co’s second year of 
appraisal by a joint WSA-administration committee. 
There is a possibility, then, that West Co may be 
abolished on the basis of standards set by the univer¬ 
sity— to which some reply, it already has been. 

Eclectic has been kept in a state of disrepair 
for years, has received over-zealous fining to compen¬ 
sate, and has had proposals thrown at it to move resi¬ 
dents out to make room for administration offices. 
In the early 90’s, Eclectic’s kitchen was condemned. 
Its lease, which did not expire for another two years, 


explicitly stated that Eclectic be provided with a 
kitchen. Instead of fixing the kitchen, Res Life decid¬ 
ed to rewrite the lease. One year, Res Life sent some¬ 
one through Eclectic every Saturday morning with a 
video camera. He permanently confiscated anything 


from the house that “looked stolen.” In February of 
1995, due to substandard maintenance, Eclectic’s 
boiler blew up, forcing the residents to vacate the 
building for weeks (during the winter) until it could 

get heat again. 
The building 
itself, 200 High 
St, is currently 
in a state of 
disrepair and 
the administra¬ 
tion knows it. 
It’s a fire haz¬ 
ard; nearly half 
of its rooms 
leak when it 
rains, making it 
a health haz¬ 
ard; and its 
kitchen is still 
condemned. It 
was estimated 
by a university 
housing report in 1992 that renovations to Eclectic 
would cost as much as $1.5 million. The building 
was sold to the university by alums so it could be ade¬ 
quately maintained. But now, in light of years of hos¬ 
tility, there is speculation that when the university 
comes to renovate it, whenever that may be, the uni¬ 
versity may seize its chance to kick Eclectic out, cer¬ 
tainly relegating them to a smaller building, probably 
further away, if they’re formally given a house at all. 

Off-campus status was once twice what it is 
now, and was quite easy to obtain. Now it’s in high 
demand, for it allows students to move into cheaper, 
more spacious places at an earlier time than the uni¬ 
versity allows students to do so, but more important¬ 
ly, because it’s been limited so greatly, all while the 
university stupidly increases enrollment beyond its 
capacity to give students services. Off campus is only 
granted now in so much as it is for people who can’t 
fit into our overcrowded housing scene. 

Moreover, off-campus status has been used as 
a tool against those groups that own their own house 
which conflict with university interest— single sex 
fraternities. Regardless of whether 
one thinks such things should exist, 
the university no longer allows frat 
brothers automatic off-campus sta¬ 
tus, which means that because of 
competition for spots, most cannot 
live in their frat houses without pay¬ 
ing double rent—to the university 
and to their fraternity. 

Meanwhile, power in housing decisions has 
been greatly consolidated into the Office of 
Residential Life— especially into its former leader, 
Denise Darrigrand, the Dean of Student Life. 

Darrigrand started as a low-level dean seven- 



Key institutions which once helped to con¬ 
tribute to social creativity and activities 
on campus are being destroyed in the 
name of administrative control. 
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teen years ago and then progressed through the ranks 
to become one of the single most powerful people on 
campus in terms of residential life decisions. By 
1991, Darrigrand had the immense position (and 
name) of Dean of Student Life. This gave her almost 
absolute and final authority upon the following 


(though she certainly was not alone in making these 
decisions): which rooms frosh receive when they come 
to campus; the rules by which all students will receive 
housing and which classes may live in which build¬ 
ings; the amount and use of dorm dues; who the RAs 
are, where and with whom they are placed, their 
financial support, whether they are breaking their 
contracts, and the nature of their position; the num¬ 
ber of houses available to become “special interest” 
and which they will be (this included the ability to 
move houses if she desired); who may receive room 
changes (sometimes against his or her will) and minor 
facilities issues such as the use of residential life space 
in the tunnels and dorms. She also participated in 
Dining Committee meetings, created long-run agen¬ 
das for student housing, renewed affinity housing 
(West Co and Eclectic) and special interest housing, 
kept files on all major issues RAs have with their resi¬ 
dents, had been the administrative liaison to the 
Student Judicial Board for Dean Green at times, was a 
class dean, and was a sexual assault counselor. And 
this is an incomplete list. Darrigrand’s responsibili¬ 
ties were enormous— from finances to personal stu¬ 
dent issues to housing changes and building mainte¬ 
nance— and almost all of them involved some of the 
most personal and private areas of students 9 lives. 

Furthermore, Res Life as an organization has 
been asserting its role on campus. With over 40 RAs, 
8 HRs, and 5 professional staffers, there is a full-on 
bureaucracy by which the university tries to create 
community for students rather than the other way 
around. They are funded partially by the WSA, but 
because they have control of dorm dues, they have the 
power to get money from students regardless of their 
consent. And they can spend this money on whatever 
they deem fit. Snacks for a full year, for instance, 
cost at least $22,000. Each Res Life staff can go out 
to dinner care of Res Life funds once a month. 
Almost any activity the RAs want to do, unlike most 
student group activities, gets automatic funding of 
about $70. Because Res Life had $12,000 left in its 
account at the end of 94-95 (Res Life did not report 
this to the Student Budget Committee because they 
claimed that all of this money was left over dorm dues 
and not WSA money), they had each dorm’s staff do 
large, all-campus activities once during the year. 


Unit councils, set up by Res Life, are the only direct 
input source residents have into the direction Res Life 
wealth goes. But Res Life does their accounting for 
them, decides how much money they will receive 
beforehand, and generally does not give them much 
money unless they involve themselves in RA-created 
activities. 

Both dorm life and non-dorm 
life are thus in large part deter¬ 
mined by Res Life. The rules by 
which you receive housing, by 
which you may organize, by which 
you may even choose not to partici¬ 
pate at all, are dictated by the Office of Residential 
Life with little input from the SAC. Often times, the 
SAC is overruled by faculty and administrators or just 
plain left out of the process by Dean Darrigrand. 
Last year, Darrigrand told the Argus that she would 
determine the status of off-campus requests of fall- 
semester-only students with the SAC. She did make a 
decision: there is now only full year off campus status. 
The problem is that she never brought this matter, as 
she should have, as she said she was going to, to the 
SAC. 

This does not mean that all of Darrigrand’s 
decisions were bad, or that Res Life is a horrible insti¬ 
tution. RAs provide welcome, sometimes timely, and 
often helpful services. At least Res Life allows special 
interest houses. And the bureaucracy of services isn’t 
all bad at all. Except for the overcharged fines, occa¬ 
sional conflict about room changes, and last year’s 
botched lottery [see page 28], they do a fairly 
respectable job at what they set out to do. Many stu¬ 
dents benefit greatly from their services without hav¬ 
ing to put much effort into being a part of their com¬ 
munities. These students like the housing system, 
and like the random mix of people in dorms as done 
by Res Life. But why should Res Life have all the 
money? Why should it have all the power over hous¬ 
ing issues? Why should it dismiss student input? 
Why should we soundly dismiss the clusters plan only 
to have it phased in over a ten year period? Where 
are the calls, from administrators or students, for 
more independent, more democratic housing? 

The administration is fairly good at providing 
for students, but the most egregious attacks on fair¬ 
ness with students have been taken against those 
organizations which want nothing to do with the 
Office of Residential Life. If you own your own 
house, it’s expensive to maintain so you need strong 
ties to your national chapter and alums, and you 
probably can’t get off-campus status anyway so you’ll 
need to pay double rent or rely even more on outside 
support. Good luck getting people to be able to live 
there— i.e., good luck developing the community you 
want. If your house is owned by the university, your 
group may exist by virtue of the requirements of Res 
Life, or you will have a difficult time maintaining any 
continuity with the same residence. You are suscepti- 


Financial aid needs money... We need more teach¬ 
ers. Our student groups can barely affor to bring 
speakers here. We don't need a rich Res Life. 








ble to all sorts of university demands upon the most 
personal aspects of your organization because you 
don’t own your own house, your lease may not be 
respected, and your right to any given building is seen 
as unfounded, 

For years, older students have been saying 
that the school is getting more conservative. Looking 
at past publications, talking with alums, and studying 
some of the history to understand what happened at 
Wesleyan any given year in the seventies and eighties 
all corroborate such assertions, But the blame may 
not lie wholly upon students, admissions, or a chang¬ 
ing social climate in the US at large. Key institutions 
which once helped to contribute to social creativity 
and activities on campus are being destroyed in the 
name of administrative control. For when you put 
people together who want to live together in the same 
way, they are mutually supporting, and the atmos¬ 
phere changes even if the people are the same. 
Fragmentation, or atomization, thus does not come 
from too much student freedom— but by administra¬ 
tive control over 
our expressions 
of freedom. 

There was fight¬ 
ing for a while to 
maintain such 
freedoms, but 
students who 
came here didn’t 
know the differ¬ 
ence, and now, 
it’s been so long 
for East Go and 
to some degree 
West Go that 
people don’t 
know what this 
university used to 
be, or plan for 
what it could be. 

Take Action 

Eclectic, 
one of the last 
bastions of inde¬ 
pendent student housing in a university owned build¬ 
ing, which is both a fire hazard and a health hazard, 
which is literally sinking into the ground, may be no 
more in a few years, 

West Go, on probation for the second year, 
needs its own application process before its supporters 
become too diffuse, too unable to give one another 
mutual support, and too squashed by the momentum 
of loss. 

The ability of Malcolm X house to create the 
community it desires was taken from it without its 
consent, and only barely returned after massive politi¬ 
cal pressure, 


If we truly want Wesleyan to be a creative 
atmosphere, we must not just think in terms of people 
and activities, but in terms of housing as well. This 
means that students must be active in creating their 
own living situations, and should ask for support 
from the administration rather than be molded into 
whatever structure the administration prefers, And 
this means that Res Life’s history of hostility to stu¬ 
dent initiative must come to an end. 

Dean Darrigrand was fired at the end of last 
year. But the problems live on. West Co, Eclectic, X- 
house and various special interest houses are all in 
tenuous positions, with little being asserted as 
replacements, How will they be dealt with by the new 
director of Res Life, Patty Houmiel? What has hap¬ 
pened to the files Darrigrand kept on student prob¬ 
lems as reported to her through RAs? Who has them 
and have the files on graduates been discarded yet? 
Harry Kinne, Wesleyan’s former director of Public 
Safety, has now assumed Darrigrand’s old position 
minus a few responsibilities which have been given to 

others. How will his 
knowledge of stu¬ 
dents’ past offenses 
affect his position, if 
at all? What kind of 
contact will he main¬ 
tain with public safe¬ 
ty and could this rela¬ 
tionship result in con- 
fidentiality issues 
between students and 
their RAs? Will Res 
Life continue to 
spend extravagant 
amounts of money to 
provide services with 
little student input as 
to what would be best 
done with their 
money? Financial aid 
needs money, espe¬ 
cially with the size of 
this year’s frosh class. 
We need more teach¬ 
ers. Our student 
groups can barely afford to bring speakers here, We 
don’t need a rich Res Life. We don’t need to be taxed 
against our wills in the form of dorm dues. We need 
a new agenda for the Dean of Residential Life, and we 
need all students to participate in making it. 

This is the challenge we face with housing. 
We need not have an entire campus of independent 
housing. But to have none at all, to have an adminis¬ 
tration which solely provides and manages and does 
not support or give incentive to our creatively meeting 
our own needs, would surely be a tragedy for us all. 




















Last year, without consulting the student 
body in any public way> the Office of Residential 
Life chose to restructure the housing lott ery for 
freshmen, sophomores, and j umopj?"fie imple¬ 
mentation of this change wiR ! ^vedefinite effects 
on the school for years to come. 

In the previous four years, the lottery had 
made certain housing available only to incoming 
sophomores, and other housing available only to 
incoming juniors and seniors. Groups listed pref¬ 
erences for different living units, somewhat like 
choosing courses, and submitted these lists to the 
ORL, receiving positions within certain living 
% areas and a rank for choosing units within those 
areas. Preference was given numerically to higher 
grades. Traditionally, this had meant that Low- 
Rise was predominantly sophomore housing, In 
Town and Hi-Rise had a good deal of juniors, and 
seniors; for the most part, lived in houses. People 
#ho didn’t get housing went into a general lottery 
with a rank, and^ e from the scraps of 

what was left on camptte? Those who got nothing 
from the general lottery (usually about a hundred 
pGQgleLwent onto a wait-list over the summer and 
prayed for decent housing options. 

ji But the new lottery system, the same one 
which tile University had used five years before, 
barred no one frm^ .any living situation, eliminat¬ 
ed the general Joftiry,and discouraged people 
from going' off*the wait list. ETach group got a 
lerical ranking by which one could choose any 
eked housing unit. A rule book was pub- 
for this new system. But, as it turned out 
during the three day general lottery, its rules were 
poorly applied. Some students were rushed, oth¬ 
ers allowed more time. Certain rules were estab¬ 
lished, broken, and then reestablished to the frus- 
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much of Low-Rise and Hi-Rise, leaving^dorm sin¬ 
gles for lucky sophomores, doubles inspeciaL 
interest houses and frats for some, and the wait¬ 
list for many. This seems fair-since the oldest 
students were the least likely to be screwed. This, 
incidentally, was also how the student body^usei 
to end up. But no one knew this would Jhapp 
and many had planned their group silfe' on the 
basis of past experience which no longer applied. 
This may have been tolerable, but to feel screwed 
in housing and then have rules be changed |p<j[ 
rechanged made many students understandSnfy 
quite furious. 

In another instance, some black Students 
had planned to obtain housing in the all-black 
special interest house, Malcolm X-House, but did # 
not pursue it since the housing had yet to be put 
up on “the board” of available housing choices. 
Later, the house’s many open spots were puj^on 
the board during a time of desperation, when 
incoming sophomores were trying to find any open 
single. Some non-black students thus askedifor 
singles in X- House, and Dean Darrigrand* acco¬ 
modated them. This drew immediate protest from 
some nearby students, wj|p knew that X-House 
was formed as an all-black house twenty-five 
years before during the take over of Fisk Hall. It 
had been such ever since, and neither RAs nor res-'^l 
idents nor the student body in general had been 
notified of any change in policy. Darrigf&nd 
reportedly responded that the addition of soihe* 
non-black students was “not a big deal.” 

But it was a big deal to some, and they 
made their grievances know:n to president Bennett 
the next day, and that night to the student body 
and the administration in an emergency meeting 
in the basement of X-House. Hundreds showed 
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lottery situation aroused much controversy as three hour hostile meet 
whether X House should have a formal policy - ng -* ween stud ^ a 


on admission of non black students to the house. 

tration-erf all. The evenrproduced two startling 


First, because older students with higher 
rankings did not go onto the wait-list, they took 
all the houses and almost all the In-Towns. The 
juniors, with dashed hopes at any In-Town units, 
changed all their groups^SMiOuud so as to take over 


few administrators, a 
few sympathetic profes¬ 
sors, and after the first 
hour, President Bennett. 
At the meeting, Darrigrand claimed that X-House 
should have filled its house before the lottery and 
that integration had always been a possibility. Her 
placement of sole blame on X-House members, 
thus not apologizing at all for what was perceived 
as a hostile attack, was not well received. 

This began a series of meetings by stu-* 












X-House which included rallying 
nd alums and frequent meetings with 
D ~nnett, all at an academically stressful time of 
e year. The non-black students who chose the 
3ms in X-House agreed to trade with black stu¬ 
nts feu: singles in other campus housing, so this 
ar, at least, the house can maintain its all-black 

Wm 

Bennett had been unprepared for this situ¬ 
ation and was forced to take a stand. He stated 
that he was uncomfortable with the notion of an 
“exclusionary” racial practice in Wesleyan housing 
of any tind, but felt it needed more discussion 


ar. 

Satisfied little by this statement, and feel¬ 
ing both attacked and threatened, students held a 
rally in front of the campus center in protest of 
m what was per- 
ceiyed as not 
just a lack of 
commitment 
to students of 
^ color on cam¬ 
pus, but as 
outright hos- 


chance to discuss the efficacy of such a move, 
(since then, SAC meetings’ minutes have been 
made unavailable to the public indefinitely) 

That same Hermes issue also showed that 
Darrigrand had a history of disregarding jthe 
autonomy of student housing groups. She had 
mistreated other special interest houses .and fra¬ 
ternities, and had been hostile to West Go and 
Eclectic for much of the past ten years. X-House, 
though seen as a student of color issue by some, 
could also be seen as an issue of student autonomy 
from hostile expectations of the administration, in 
particular the Office of Residential Life and Dean 
Darrigrand. 




STARRING PATRICIA HOUMIEL ■ DENISE DARRIGRAND 
RICHARD ROUNDTREE - A CAST OF 2700 


LOTTERY? 




A few 
days later, the 
Hermes 
ffVfTaled that 
Darrigrand 
had raised her 
oncerifs about 
what she con¬ 
sidered the- 
^gxclusioitkj^y” 
ig poli¬ 
cies *of X- 
House almost 
two \months 
before\he lot¬ 
tery incident 
at a Student,, 
f f a i f s 
C o ram i 11 e e 
meeting. 

^here w a l a__ 

ng discussion as to whether and how such an 
issue need be raised, which was not resolved that 
meeting. Darrigrand said she would present the 
draft of a-Jetter to X-House at the next meeting, 
but sire did not appear at the next two meetings, 
nor 1 did she inform X-House of whatever informa- 
tion she intended to relay in a letter. Then the 
infamous,* sup^osldly unthought-out and pres¬ 
sure-driven decision was made at the general lot¬ 
tery before the committee or anyone else had a 


mv[ wo m ' Ai !***$ 

J w Foss mm 

SOUNIRACK FEATURING "HOMELESS" <LADYSMI7H BLACK MoMBA70> "SHANTY TOWN" 

(Desmond Oekker). "Living on the Loge" (Reverend Horton Heat). 
"Crying" (Roy Orbison). along with many more alienating hits 

((MING SOON K A CAMPUS LOCATION NEAR 
Y0U...UNLIKE HUNDREDS OF SOPHOMORES 

A HERMES PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH RESIDENTIAL LIFE AND HOUSING 


The lottery situation aroused much contro¬ 
versy as to whether X-House should have a form*® 
policy on admission of 11011 -black students to the 
house. This issue, in large part 
because of Bennett’s apparent 
problems with X-House admis¬ 
sions policy (though otherwise 
support of the house) still 
remains up in the air, to the 
chagrin of many angry stu¬ 
dents. It seemed bad enough to 
deal with two cases of prffice 
discrimination earlier in the 
year. Now, it seemed to some, 
their very home was Being 
attacked. 

Important points to 
remember in the issues to come 
this year are: that was started 
in an inappropriate manner 
that made constructive dis¬ 
course last year difficult, if^ot 
impossible; Darrigrand, ai 
not Bennett, made the possibly 
premeditated decision to ini¬ 
tially admit non-black students 
to the house; X-House has a 
long history of community ser¬ 
vice and campus activism, and 
houses a tiny proportion of the 
black students at Wesleyan; X- 
House has recently been having 

__ some internal difficulties 

entirely unrelated to recent controversies; X- 
House’s building is owned by the University; the 
Office of Residential Life usually sets require¬ 
ments which special interest houses must meet to 
maintain their status, and the Student Affairs 
Committee decides whether they have met these 
requirements; the role of the university’s adminis¬ 
tration as an institution which sets standards for 
how students live has seen little or no challenge 
since the clusters report of t 92-’93. 
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When I registered at fresh¬ 
man orientation last year, 1 
received a mouse pad, a rape whis¬ 
tle, and a Frisbee. It was emblem¬ 
atic, an object to represent each of 
the things I would spend the most 
time and energy doing: The mouse 
pad for writing papers, the rape 
whistle for the discussions about 
socio-political issues, and the 
Frisbee for warm days on Foss 
Hill. It was Wesleyan all right: 
work, intellectual stimulation, and 
play. 

The sophomores on my 
hall were fond of pointing out how 
novel things were to us at the 
beginning of the year. They would 
declare how energetic we were, 
tagging their statements with com¬ 
ments like, “just like at the begin¬ 
ning of last year.” At that point I 
didn’t see how a person could not 
be energetic at Wesleyan. It 
seemed like the nature of the 
place. I have a clear picture of my 
room during orientation when the 
floors were still bare and the whole 
place was bright — sunny and hot 
because Connecticut hadn’t yet 
agreed to compromise summer. I 
was still wearing sandals, and my 
dark green carpet and comforter 
and tapestry hadn’t descended on 
the room. There was a Dean 
Moriarty act-alike on my floor who 
set the tone by playing ultimate in 
the hall (sometimes naked, which 
is permissible in WestCo). There 
were conversations around MoCon 
tables that lasted from the begin¬ 
ning of dinner hours to the time it 
closed, and similar conversations 
on the hall at three in the morning. 
We explored the tunnels, where 
decades of freshmen had written 
lines such as, “What is destructible 
is but a parable,” and “We are the 
rules,” too many times to read all 
the graffiti. Being on campus was 
the sensation of being at the center 



kind of awareness that caused the 
distribution of rape whistles at ori¬ 
entation. 

Things got harder, of 
course. My roommate and I were 
in the same FYI English seminar 
and while she calmly typed A 
essays and went out for a cigarette, 

I stayed up all night writing papers 
that earned reluctant C-’s and 
comments like, “Your ideas are 
good but you have no idea how to 
structure an essay.” It was sober¬ 
ing. It was the mouse pad, but it 
wasn’t all bad. 

Work at Wesleyan had a 
remarkable capacity to be enter¬ 
taining mainly, I decided, because 
of the sense of humor rampant in 
the student body. You might call it 
the Wesleyan Slacker Mentality, 
which is the belief that no matter 
how hard you’re working, some¬ 
how you’re still slacking off. It 
leads people not to take themselves 
too seriously. My next door neigh¬ 
bor used to emerge from his room 
wrapped in a Mexican blanket, 
print-out dangling from one hand, 
and make conunents like, “If I had 
just vomited into my printer the 
results would have been similar.” 
Most papers seemed to be due 
either last week or within the next 
half hour. Procrastination, real or 
imagined, was a central theme 
which, I realized, was how the 
work ethic here tied directly into 
the spirit of play. Welcome to 
Wesleyan; here \s your Frisbee . 

Freshman year for me 
ended up being mainly about 
learning the details that flesh 
Wesleyan out. It was about being 
minorly irritated about a lot of 


things and majorly irritated about 
a few, but pleased with the school 
on the general whole. 

There were a lot of things 
to pick up and figure out; the Foss 
Hill lingo, for instance. It was an 
easy slang but that didn’t stop me 
from confusing it. I knew I lived on 
the second floor of Foss 2 but I 
couldn’t figure out where places 
like Down3 were. To say ‘Down’ 
anything implied a basement, 
which was an impossible residence 
to my knowledge since no one 
lived in the tunnels (at least not 
officially). Up2 would obviously 
have to be above ground, but 
could have been the first floor or 
the second. I figured I lived on 
UpUp2. 

I learned a lot about how 
effectively the administration 
could dick a person over, through 
beauracracy and through policy. 
Mainly it was the course registra¬ 
tion system, deceiving because in 
trying to fill space on the form we 
all wrote down things we couldn’t 
really imagine ourselves taking. 
Third secondary alternate , 'Intro 
to Japanese . ’ Sure , why not? The 
next thing you know you’re copy¬ 
ing characters. 

And then there were fire 
hazards. Anything made out of 
cloth or paper was a fire hazard. 
According to public safety, every¬ 
thing was flammable. All of the 
obvious ones - tapestries, hot 
plates, candles - were flammable, 
anything stuck to the ceiling was 
flammable, 11% and over of cov¬ 
ered wallspace was flammable. I 
was surprised they let us wear 
clothes. But look around your 
room before you finish decorating 
and decide for yourself how flam¬ 
mable it is. Cinderblock walls and 
cool-tiled floors. Not very, but fire 
safety wasn’t taking any chances. 
Even the recycling bins in the hall 
















were eventually declared danger¬ 
ous and removed, as were my 
neighbor’s Christmas wreath and 
the WestCo tree (although it was 
unclear whether these things were 
blocking the way or flammable by 
way of spontaneous combustion; 
that’s all the dorm needs, decora¬ 
tions that spontaneously burst into 
flame). In any case, one afternoon 
they were gone. 

During the year I figured 
out how to be idealistic and cyni¬ 
cal at the same time, resulting in a 
very heavy sense of irony. It was 
horribly ironic, for instance, that 
at the end of each meeting of 
Chemistry, the Consumer, and the 
Environment (a class which 
focused on the extent of the 
Earth’s environmental damage) 
everyone dumped their paper cof¬ 
fee cups and plastic lids in the 
trash. It was even more ironic that 
after having been compelled to 
take the class because it was an 
NSM, and having slept through it 
2/8’s of the time, Chem had a 
stronger impact on me than any 
other class I’d taken to date. 
That’s the way it goes. 

Freshman year lightened 
up when the details stopped being 
so hard. My room, which had been 


collecting posters and illegal incen¬ 
diary devices, stopped evolving by 
midway second semester. I learned 
to use the decimal system in the 
libraries. I knew where Up2 was. 
The year so far had kicked my 
butt by being rocky and unpre¬ 
dictable, but it achieved some nor¬ 
malcy halfway through. I even 
signed tip with the Cardinal Key to 
be a tour guide, leading prefrosh 
and their families through the run¬ 
down of the school. Every Monday 
and Tuesday at ten a.m. I rallied 
my objective side and showed the 
school the way I had learned it, 
details and all. The results were 
decidedly positive. Even on too 
much work and not enough sleep I 
found that I liked pitching the 
University, that my overall story 
about it was good. 

Just before finals I had a 
conversation with a sophomore 
friend about the passage of 
Wesleyan time, warped by the 
microcosm and the pace of semes¬ 
ters and classes. We agreed that 
each semester was the equivalent 
of about a year of normal time, 
having all the same qualities of 
beginning, learning, and closure. 
This explained why my class had 
stopped feeling like frosh by the 


beginning of Winter Break. There 
was still a separation between one 
class and the next, however. 
* Suddenly when you’re a sopho¬ 
more time begins to move,” my 
friend remarked. “You’re expected 
to have answers. As a freshman I 
wasn’t expected to have answers.” 

I nodded. It was May and 
I finally had my feet on the 
ground, with the answers for the 
day-to-day questions but not the 
notorious ones, not the ones that 
extend beyond school. That was 
coming in a few months, which is 
where I am now. I’m a sophomore 
living in WestCo again. It’s the 
same Wesleyan (the mouse pad, 
the rape whistle, and the Frisbee 
are still in my room) but from a 
different point of view. Now I’ve 
got to concentrate on other things, 
like choosing a major, which may 
require some thought about where 
my future is actually taking me. 
Meanwhile, I’m getting to know 
the new frosh, noticing how much 
energy they have and making sim¬ 
ilar comments to the ones I heard 
last year. I get to explain how 
things are, make jokes about fire 
hazards, and point out the differ¬ 
ence between Up and Down2. 



Submit! 

We encourage all types of submissions: articles on campus, 
local, or national issues, essays, opinion pieces, art, short fic¬ 
tion, poetry and much more. We accept writing from stu¬ 
dents, faculty, alumnai/ae, community members, and anyone 
else. Sorry, we do not accept anonymous submisions. 

Subscribe! 

Homo* magazine publishes on a monthly basis, usually 
putting out seven issues during the academic year. Faculty 
and members of the administration can receive a complimen¬ 
tary subscription delivered to their offices. We also mail 
issues to subscribers anywhere in the US for a yearly fee of 
$ 10 payable to the W.S.A. 

Join Us! 

We at HmmwM are always looking for students who can get 
more involved with the mogazine. Our operation is growing, 
and we need all the help we can get with writing, layout, pro- 
duciton, editing, photography, illustration, and everything in 
between. 

Send submissions, subscriptions, and any correspondence to 
Hernws, c/o W.S.A., Wesleyan Station, Middletown, CT, 
06459. You can call us with any questions at 
860.685.2426, or fax us at 860.685.2411. 
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